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rOKEWORD. 


It is not an uncominon experianoa amang tlie etudenl- 
wunV iii&i a s^ucfan^ peis some a{ ^de desif suggegriionff in 
the ait of passing his examinations from his friends who 
are eitijer study ing with him in the same class or who 
idst gone through the oideai. The reason for this is 
not veij difficult to ha seen. The teacher or the profeEsoif 
howev^ji able, painstaking and careful he may be in 
eiplairiing the tests from the standpoint of the student’s 
level, can never completely attain it from the very nature 
of the fact that teachers are teachers and students are 
students, jt is ttjg dever student who knows his job 
properly that can immediately pick up useful hints and 
material for his eiamination from, the mass of words that is 
pouring forth from the lips of his teacher. Having obtained 
the material t^jeg to digest it and having picked up the 
hints he tries to supplement and develop them by farther 
reading thinking Ho wonder then that the guidance 
and note-books of such a student are extremely helpful to 
his class- ffifludg and to his juniors at the nick of time. 

'f^e present work is an attempt of this type 
from ajj intelligent, careful and critical student. 
Mr. D. K, Tamhankar B. A- (Hons ), who during his studies 
in Sanskrit Honours in the B. A. class last year and tha 
year before, made a study of this nature and who being 
awMe tsf the difFjcuJiiAs of Hb jivifinls tbouyht of 
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publishing the following essays hoping thereby to extend a 
helping hand to those students who may have to appear at 
the above examination in tba next few years 

The first four essays on the l^gveda cover between 
them almost everything which an average student ought 
to know about that interesting, but from the stand-point 
of students rather dull, subject. For this purpose he has 
tapped the sources (both English and German) which are 
not only beyond the range and capacity of all students but 
which would cost a good deal of their time to summarize 
them in the manner they are done here a’he Anthrono- 
logical back-ground which we find in these four essavs 
to the explanations of various ancient phenomena for 
instance, the deitiee of the Rgveda, their functions’ and 
naturo, etc la perhaps the healihwat outlnok one would 
have while discussing Bubjects of this nature The various 
theories on Sacrifice tpgethor with the details put forth in 
this volume are not only some of those which are most 
up-to-date and generally accepted by the learned orientr 
lists now-a-days, but they are so mteresimg that even a 
layman would like to read them with delight 

As for the Sarlraka BhSsya, most of the arguments of 
Sankaracaiya sgauisl Naiyayikas and Bauddhas are ank 
lysed and summarized with precision and olearn««J 
KexUhe marvellous way in which the famous Acarya 
handles the various conflicting Srutis (Vedantio texts) fe 
shown admirably, often comparing his etatementB with 
those of Rsmsnuja and Yallahha. The much-disenssed 
question of how far Sankara truly represents the Sutraklira 
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is tackled last. On this point divctgenoes of opinion do 
exist even new although it is established with, toleiable 
certainty that Sankara and the Sutrakara belonged to 
different schools of thought. Mr. Teliwsla’s paper -which 
Is also utilised for this purpose by our author, goes a bit 
too bard with the learned Acarya, and it is impossible 
to meet a few of his arguments successfully. 

The last essay on the Arthasastra gives on admirable 
summary of arguments from both sides (Indian and foreign) 
on this hotly-discussed question and adds a few arrgtnaf 
oms The present writer finds it difficult to agree with the 
conclusion arrived at in this essay regarding the author- 
sbipoE the work, and would like to see the question still 
open. 

Here is, then, a luari and simple discussion touching the 
suhjacts which the B A. (Pass and Honours! students in 
Sanskrit of our University are required to study, excepting 
the subject of Almnkara, and t have the greatest pleasure 
in wishing a very great success to this volume and in reco* 
mmending it -with all empltasis to the B, A students in. 
Sanskrit of our University. 

Deccan Cullege,1 

Poona y T, N UAVE, 

August, 2, 3S ) 
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(lio nrooxploHod bo much thoroughjy by eminent 

KoholurH thet very little ecopo is left for originality. 
Wbftt cun bo done anew is to treat the topics with a fresh 
outlook, And this I have done by eramining various 
topics from the historical as well as the anthropological 
points of view. I will rest satisfied if the students and 
other scholars feel a sort of absorbing interest while going 
through the following pages, 


Every attempt has bcon made to present tho book in 
an elegant and attractive form. The text is interleaved 
80 that students might record on them their own observa- 
tmns on the text as well as other parallel quotations. 
Coloured pages have been introduced to facilitate the demor, 
cutloii of various sections in this book. Precaution is 
also taken to eliminate all sorts of mistakes in composing. 
Still an indulgent favour from the readers is solicited to 
correct the small inaccuracies that might have managed 
to creep In ( g. on p 3, 1 20; p. 5, 1.3 ; p 16. 1 21 ■ p 17 

if 8 10^ ™ 

P.39, 11 8-10 Tho scholars have no doubt come to tho 
conclusion I have stated but that is established more bv 
other foots such as the human sculls found in the eicav^ 
oions They ( 1 . c, the scholars) have iried to interpret the 
script but have not yet interpreted it fully, 

I have now to perform the sweetest part of my work 
and that is to acknowledge my indebtedness to several 
poraouB for theli help. Principal Rawlinson, under whose 
BympathBUo guidance I passe^^wo years in the Deccan 
OoUoge. vfBS kind enoug^- the book hi,ln« 
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dedicated to liim. Dr. Davo, who in n short space of time 
infused a spirit of liveliness among the students and rightly 
commanded their respectful love, has put me under great 
obligations by writing a sympathetic foreword to my 
book and by furnishing me with scholarly information of 
the excavations at Mahan-jo-Daro. 1 am also thankful to 
my loyal friend Mr. V. N. BhiJe of the Fergusson College 
for having gono through tho proofs and mado voluablo 
suggestions to render the book more useful from the 
students’ point of view. Last, but not least, I have to thank 
the Manager and the Staff of the Aryabhtsana Press for 
their quick and efficient despatch of work. Especially the 
civility and the eitreme precaution of Mr. Baivc to keep 
the customer contented even at the cost of some pecuniary 
loss to the Press is praiseworthy and reflects a good credit 
on the Institution of which he is a member. 

Finally, I request the student-world to take full advan- 
tage of my efforts and to encourage me by their warm 
support. 


88, Deccan College, 1 
Poona; August 3, J 


D. K. TaMHANKAB. 



the Bgveda aro exploited bo much thoroughly by eminent 
soholots that very little scope ia left for originality. 
What con bo don© anew is to treat the topics with a fresh 
outlook. And this I have done by examining various 
topics from the historical as well as the anthropological 
points of view, I will rest Eatisfied if tho students and 
other scholars feel a sort of absorbing interest while going 
through the following pages. 

Every attempt has been made to present the book in 
an elegant and attractive form The text is interleaved 
so that etudents might record on them their own observa- 
tions on the text as well as other parallel quotations. 
Coloured pages have been introduced to facilitate the demar-, 
cation of various^ sections in this hook. Precaution is 
also taken to eliminate all sorts of nii.stakes in compoBing. 
Still an indulgent favour from the leaders is solicited to 
correct the small inaccuracies that might have managed 
to creep in ( e. p. on p a. 1 20 ; p. 5, 1.3 ; p 16, 1 31 ; p 17, 
1.17 ; etc.) I have also to modify my view expressed on 
p, 39, 11 8-10 The scholars have no doubt oome to the 
conclusion I have stated but that is established more by 
other facta such as the human sculls found in fcha excava- 
sions. They (i. e. the scho! ars) have irted to interpret the 
script but have not yet interpreted it fully. 

I have now to perform the sweetest part of my work 
and that is to acknowledge my indebtedness to several 
perBons for their help. Principal liawlIuBon, under whose 
syrapatbotic guidance I passed my two years in the Deccan 
College, was kind enough to allow the book being 
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L THE STUDY OF THE RGYEDA. 


The title of the essay is very compieheiisive and 

comprises many topic, .onneoted with the »** ? f “ 

Bgveda. We shall discuss severally all such relevant 
topics one hy one. 

(a ItsFornii 

If a hook mcaas a work written hy one 
ing unity of time and ideas, the IIV. la ar rom 
book. It is rather a compiiation 

boots which can be indWduaiiy distmguiahed from each 

other. 

The RV. Samhita, as it has come to us. 
hymns (including the 11 Yahkhilya 
tyro current ways of dividing this Rt Samhi gi-fe^g 
Maudalas, Anuvakas. Sto and ; and ^ Astakas. 
Adhyayas, Vargas and Rks. According to the first way 
thJa«tenMandalog. each ^endala being 8 
sub-divided into several Anuvakas. each ^uuvaU contain 
ing a number of Suktas. According to the 
eight As(akas, each Astaka containing eig 
E^hAdUn contains several 
madaup of five Bks though their number times 
The first method is older one and 
second is unimportant since mere conven 
S Its toot This sort of division is popular with the 
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Vaidikas wifch whom a Varga latho moasuro of a lesson. 
Bat it is purely meohamcal and comparatively modern. 


Every hymn has a seer, a deity, a metre andVini- 
yoga, without the knowledge of which the meanins of the 
hvmn cannot properly be understood, nor can the hymn be 
efficiently applied Katyayara’a * Rarvanufctamani ' fur- 
nishes us with all these reqaisitoB. 


Out of these ton Mandalas. the Bevon, viz If to VII, 
are called Family Books' and are respectively ascribod to 
the following Seers- II Grtsamada, IH Vitvamitra, IV 
Vamadev^ V^ Atri, Vl Bharadvaja, VII Vnaistha The 

yrtiiia e onging to these Books ara homogeneouB and they 
are composed either hy the aforesaid Seers or their descen. 
dants MaudaUs I. VIII, IX, X contain BDvcral groups of 
composed by various Seers These 
later additions. The 
slrr^uf I not only characterised by a common 
thesequenoa o^ThVh^^inrAs^^rlulh^ 

“^„„trpr. j 

ev„y tom,, to, p „r 

than the preceding one, With only a few evrJL it 

.te, ch.,tol,r the,, p,eY.n, „ 

• Family Book-. ■ „.eh„e.i„i„^ 

refrains at the end of each hymn. Thus, the third and lilf 
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•sefenth Mandalas liave respectively got tie following 
tfef rains. 

in 1 

VII 

Taougti Ihc ^IV. is a vast compilation of 1028 liymna 
still all of these aro not original The later poets of the Tpf. 
imitated aud often quoted the phraseology of thfi older 
ones thus giving rise to many repetitions. Prof. Bloom- 
field has with great pains shown that 2400 padas are 
repeated on the average nearly 2i times mating a total of 
fiOOO p5dss, Adding to this the repeated refrain lines and 
■others, the total comes to about 8000 pSdas which is hardly 
le=s than J /5 of tho entiro Bgvedic collection. But this 
repetUlon was not at all unnatural. “We do expect to find 
mors or less striking similitudeB between hymns addressed 
to the same divinity, because the Older poets exploited the 
themes so exhaustively thot the later poets bad to borrow 
Boniethiug from them Once ho was to borrow. It wad a 
tnet a question of degree bow closely ha will fellow them. 
Moreover, the later poet wanted to lead an air of oldness 
to his hymns~-a purpose which could he achieved by us- 
ing old expressions and maxims. In these repetitions, ifc 
Is a fundamental fact that a givon verse-unit has tha sama 
meaning ovetywhere, except in so far os it is altered ver- 
bally to suit ft difTerenk theme or » different connection. 
Thc^e repetitions nra, however, useful to the modern criti* 
sjal Student of research. A given passage which is obscure 
\n one connection may bo ftucc'ssiully intorprolad on. 
accoint ot its oocutronco in different oonnoctions. 
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Not all the ’hymns telong to the same period of com* 
position. There are cleat signs of ‘ Earlier ’ and ‘ Later* 
hymns. The written hymns of the Jl'7, as a body arc 
largely epigonal ( i e. born after a long period of oral pro- 
duction of the hymns) So it is quite natural that the 
older and the later port inns should be fused together. Yefc 
there are some toets to find out which hymns ace older and 
which the later. They are as follows : — 

{1) Wrong grammatical sequenca of words, tauto- 
logy, clUpsie, soleciame, imperfoct metre— abundance of 
these indicates the oldness of a hymn, 

(2) The thought contained in the hymns. "Wherever 
we find traces of modern philosophy {e. g questions like 
‘ who am I ’ ? ‘ Who is the creator of this Universe V and 
so on ) we can safely suspect the passage to be a later addi* 
tlon, AIbo Mandalaa 1 and X are conceded to be later 
ones because they contain hymns and Sooio logical interest 
e g. thoeethat desori'be marriage ceremony and funeral riles. 
Similarly hy:aiia speaking of the greatness of Vedic 
studies, importance of Agriculture, raiseTics of a gambler, 
origin of castea (eg the Purusa hymn X. 90 ) and the Ukc 
may be labelled ‘ Later 

( 3 ) Use of older and later grammatical forms and 
words; 0 . g. * Visva ’ is an old word while * Saeva " is com- 
paratively lalop. The following ore the instances of a 
few old grammatical forms. 

(i) The instru. Bing, ini? g ^r, tpft, 

( ii ) Unaugmented forms of historical tenses, e. g. 
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( iii ) The infinitives in e, g. 

( iv ) The pronouns, and ?T. _ 

( V ) I>uei8 ending in ; lo cative singu ai 
wme form as the nominative, e. ?. 

(4) The last and best test is the confession of the 
lact by the hymns tbemBeivcg. 

The following are instances in point. 

( 1 ) 


(3 ) !n^ ^ ^ ^ 

(3) ^^n^:5^^'nf#(UVII. 56.23 ) 

(4) 

The following are the metres generally met with in 


Iho Bg^eda. 

( 1 ) 8. 

1 1 ) S, 

( 3 ) anr^ 1- 

( 4 ) 8 - 

(5) 8' 

^ (5 ) 8’ 

( 7 ) 1 

t 8 ) 8, 

I 9 ) i*' 

(.0) fttm 


8 . 




( 11 ) ^ 
(13) BPRit 


11 . 

12 , 


G 


II. 

13, 


11 . 

13 , 


11 . 

13. 


Qayatri, Tristubh, and JaRail are the most popuHr 
with the Vedio Poets. Anustuhh is a later rnetrs, Tho alter- 
nate Rks in Erhatl and Satobihatl metres— “the odd ones 
in Brhatl and the e-ren ones in Satobihatl— form a etrophio 
metre of Barhata type ( also cf. JPIPT ) Other combi- 
nations of metres are also found, Some metres ara- 
specially used in connectbn with a particular god, c <7- 
in the case of India. 

Now we shall turn to tho text of tho RV, Samhita. 
Through the religious zeal of tho people, the Samhita text 
Is preserved very carefully and therefore possesses an 
extraordinary degree of authstitlclty, Evan to-dav we 
find Peindits who can recite tho whole of tho RV, Samhila 
without tho alightest mistake of accent, Katyayana’s 
* Sarvanuktamani • supplies the following details Tha 
Samhila. contains 1023 hymns, 10402 verses, 153826 
words and 432000 eyllables ] The Pada-text, which 
separates each word of the Samhita, was prepared 
very soon after the Samhita itself. There are also other 
PatUas such as the Jatipatha and the Ghanapatha— 
repeating previous and latter words — which mike 
it impossible for any one to interpolate spurious 
matter without detect .on Lastly, that wonderful Guard- 
* Sarvanukramnin ’—not only gives us the eser, the deity, 
tho rostra and tho Vimyoga of oycry hymn bat also gives 
Iho nUKibeT of Rks in each hymn and tho .« 



-.•--rsrSri='S 

tte meamna of ^ TUere K0 4'-^“ ] 

„iao»t.mosU.«M 3„tol and 

interpret ing the ^ v . • 

H..ol.coUf»ca«nmt ■ 

Tbe following is a 

Bcliool- a „„ illuniinating 

tl) Th3BraUmannsntti.BSS0^--^^^^ 
commcntwyonthe Vedas B U tact. The 

lespect is minimized a vrith tne cult of sacr^ 

Biabmanas, being mainly cono« ^ 

Gees, were already lomo^d from ^osl of 

sersoftheBEVcdlcbyrnn^ Tbcy^tJ 

thobyranstotheyohe ^ ^ PmppaU: ni^t® 

(2) The I^fehnn^o* ^ ® liltlo portion of the 

pMcal material, "^,,como less EC^^icenblo to tha 

BRVctla and consequently become 

extent _ ^ eaillc't continaovs 

Vedlc commentary. L had 

with the materials ^blehsc.U l.ta method of 

fore Ills age. la all 



inteipTetatwi^ is Irased on etymology. But as vre shall pe® 
in the sequel, Ihis method does not always giva the cot- 
lect moaning, Yaska himself mentions Berenteau prede- 
cessors who worked in the same Sold. 

(4) Sayann’g commentary. The ‘ VedarthaprakoSa 
of Sayana is » running oommentary practically explBining 
every word of every Bh, It sIbo erplains most of the 
gnanmatiDBl and metrical irregularities He coramotily 
follows Yaska though in several caBes he disagrees with 
him He at times triea to explain away the ohscure Bg- 
vedic myths "by adducing legends from the Puranas. This 
from the chronological point of view seems extremely im- 
pxohahle. Sayana almost resents leaving any words or 
pks unexplained, Hcnoo dogmatic assertions arc made 
without any nualification. He scarcely waits to ask him- 
aelf whether the meaning he proposes for a particular 
word in one context is jUBtihed by the occurrences of the 
\Yorld in other passages. The spirit of inquiry is wanting^ 

The follwing is the gist of the Modern SciBnilfic ( cri- 
tical) method of interpreting the BV, The essential na- 
ture of this method is the patient exhaustive collection, 
co-ordination, aining and evaluation of facte bearing on the 
subject of investigation. Thie spade-work is very laborious 
and tedious. But European Scholars have done it most 
admirably. Prof. Bloomfield, for example. has collBcted 
all the repetitions In. the BY. and arranged them in the 
Older of Maudalas giving all the ctosa-TefersncBS. Thus 
at one glance wo can know how many times a Pads or a 
Bk is repeated in different contexts. The same soholav 
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tvord-CoBCordance for the Jlgveda. 

P„f. M«don,ll K«n>ta« 
of the Vedio Deities and ‘Petcrshurg 

gBhle Scholai Dictionary explains 

Dictionary m seven volume . occurrences of 

nil the Vedio words with ^^tual trans* 

the words in other contexts. 0 -RnBliah »nd German 

l.«on»fto SV.i.a»n» “tionsUllB 

-SohotaT. »na >1.0 by » fP"', .»«»«- 

am Ih. wotkB oI aemon ibi. contiBC- 

.nd B-oosl‘>‘'»‘‘S-^™‘?raGraoer »a ' T«- 

-tion* Vedio Studies ’ by ^i^ohe oidenberg. ) 

tual and Bxegetlcal l^otes on the Hg con- 

Diof. Macdonell has passed a ^ ttain- 

neetion. lie says:-* The sole;^^“J-re 
ment of truth, it is a positive cutsiders rather 

tors of ancient sacred The latter 

than the Kativa Custodians cf sn ^ ^ ^ 

could not escape from .u. learned Professor 

maut Is true, but we wonder -bother the learn^^ 

^Id like to allow tho The pdnt 

-in the interpretation of the B 
he noted is that wa must h must, in any 
ing influenced by the though gome 

attaoh some meaning toaB impossibla to 

mcTOSs certain Rks through whuh it Scholarship 

penetrate by means of the present means 
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In such cage*!, the best way would be to leave BUoli pks 
frankly nneiploined. 

The tnodern Vedio scholar has got the following 
sources of knowledge which weie not available for the 
Traditional scholarg. They are: (11 The Avesta (2) 
Comparative Philology (3) Comparative Mythology and 
(4) the Anthropology of Ancient peoples. 

(1) Aveeta is capable of ehicidatirg queetiors oP 
Inn gu age, -mythology and the Cult in the 5,V. For instance, 
Avestic Mlthra proves that Mitro is a Sun-god — a fact 
which was not clear from the BV. Itself, So also the A-ves* 
tio Ahuro indioateB that the term Asura originally applied 
to the highest gods and only later come to mean demon* 
Haoma sho-ws that the preparation and the cult of Soma 
■were pre-Indian. 

(i) Comparative Philology not only throws direct 
light on the origin and tho meaning of many Vedic words 
hut negatively suppUea a ohsck on wild and impossible 
etymologies For ejwirple, Yaska explains the word 
‘ Saravatat! * as " sarvasu karroatatisu. ’ But wo know from 
cegnate languages that the word, is a derivative and not n 
compound. Thus, sarvn ( Lat. salvo ) with the snfSi Hati’ 
(or tat) means “ wholeness ' or ‘ complete welfare. ’ Simi- 
Inrly ‘ epas’ taken by Say ana to mean ' Bpis * or ‘badh* 
has parallel 8 In Avestan epas, Latin spcc-io, old German 
— ^spehon, English spy. 

(3) Comparative Mythology helps to clear the nature 
of sevetal V edin deities, e, p. 
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In such cases, the best: way would be to leave Buoh Bks 
frankly unexplained. 


The modern Vedic echolar has got the following 
sources of knowledge which wcrQ not available for the 
Traditional Boholats, They are; (1) The Avesta (S) 
Comparative Philology (3) Comparative Mythology and 
\ ) the Anthropology of Ancient peoples. 


(1) Avesta is capable of elucidating questiotis of 
language myihoiogy and the Cult in the BV. For instance, 
Avestic Mithra proygs that Mitrn is a Sun-god— a fact 
tie itself. So also the Aves- 

tn thn n jeates that the term Asura originally applied 

H.ol f 

wem 'tT‘ ond ihe cull of Soma 

were pre-Indian. 


light tn Philology not only throws direct 

but negativel?"'! ineaning of many Vedic words 

etymologies ™ impossible 

'LJlflivJ- explains the word 

ccgnnto IeneuagL“7hTtheT“5r“^’ i 

comnound 'i^i ^ ” derivative and not a 

(TS m..;. faf 

l.,l7 ■ apaS- ,h,?tT " 

has parallels in Avest in^ ‘ ‘ l>3dh » 

— spehon, English spy. ^ old German 

of EB?erarvXcleiIis^^^ "“t"® 
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Yama ( Vedic ) = ^iina ( ^ 

Dyaus-pitar - ( Greek ) 

MataTiaVBti - ^ an ids* 

(4) Anthropology et^n''^ 

of what the SKvedio people must ^ 

While actually tranBlahne the nym 
Jiinte should ha home in mm 

(1) The ha haSBd on an 

undoiBtood by the itself by a complete 

exhaustive examination ° it contain". 

„„™,»li™ ans «»«»«<,. of tf 

(2) Ths few fooii<l»‘i“" “' ” “° "i„le, v.d"! 
„u=l b. o olnol oaba..n.o to the <» 

“.o„Uoot,oo»o».o--,r“‘““‘-“"=‘-- 

context, Vedic accent, and c i .. 0 ,vedmth extrema 

(4) Since the text oi the text and the 

Cotrof ftTS-P^rshooldbo „.o-..d.oool. m 
extreme cases „Y , 

Comparing these two e'^hoole nf There i*. 

one would be inclined to adherent Ocoidentnl 

however, one glaring interpretation on lea- 

Bcholars, while basing Iheir ,s, however, 

ignore the tradition to into conside- 

net very prudent. Ulle ioterpretirg the 

ration the traditional information wnii 
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necessary correction, the 
«eoon<1 method becomes wholly acceptable. 

(c) The ReHgion of the ^eveda. 

TXiwerii onfoV^ tha conception of divine and supernatural 
^lependence of ^ sP^ngs from the sense of 

«taeeitlnl At this 

iioti of the ° ^ detailed note on the concep- 

*urrtotr®5t;a":l^/ cur readers to 

for this purpose For thp Bgvedic goda 

Bgvedic gods are the that the 

and more or less reflent of the forces of Mature 

Ttgvedic Indiana nas=pH ® through which the 

a>n ZSi‘° “°" “■° 

Indian loot'®' Mi Iharofoia opli,'„iBl]o Vedic 
cf prosperity A RRVedip beings and bestowers 

higher ideals Kuchalthai'^7??® 7”® affected by the 
•GodHiJiskSora-Saktn lr ® ^^^nterested devotion for 

moat practical m hia iIbrJ? ^ the world. 

mtih lho god, Hooffoiod 
life, prosperity, wail, to demanded of them long 

dom from disc ases and ab,in7 of enemiea, free- 

-reciprocity, frank and uhcoiSho^ “f 

motive. luonal, becomes an accepted 

The conception of godhead is 

eod is conceived to be someone A 

who could be pleased with meat, drinT 

nn «n , rings. 
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How can we expect the his gods aftar 

exception to the essentiaUy an ockive^ 

himself ? Bgvedio Indians prosperons and 

energetic, warrior people, in ^ warlike and. 

contented with life. Thus their mighty eater. So 

jovial god. Heieagreat ^^^^"jTamilarity and 

we find the B.gvcdio devoteM r miiaritv however,. 

M.„a.hip -ii. /Ip -»■" »' 

removed all the traces of hesrts, 

in their hearts. There coul • essential 

he any Teverenlial fear for the g 

distinction between the religion .i-gg 3 laid on the 

other religions that there gonge of sin is 

moral qualities of the gods an ^ jg con- 

only very feebly to a man, which 

cetved to be something which does, and it is 

confers upon him a taint even as a dljcase. The 

to ha fought against in the 5^“® neraons admittedly 
is ml f.. to «*■ .®rflSto„tths.od.ty. 

TOPTeBinttba eorliei staRBS 1*1 ^ i jiw and unnRcllB^ 

It bchovcB them tb at they are Ho w can a primi- 

by IbaWEhBT type, of J’™'" of 
tlvo society ho expected to mBsa 

various channels ? ^ iVio nractico 

In the rellRlon, as opposed Hhiln- 

or the ritual occupies the most pt the doctrln® 

mphBi.whoonth. bPlPitf 'to tel *•»>"• 

ottmlh.canotTordhimsoK tolM Iba 

but for the devotee, very UtUn _.i i-IonUt hw to show 
ritual. BeUgion Is no theory. A. 
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T)y his actions 'VS hat he can do for his god and religion. 
The foUovs'ing are a few observations on the ritual in tho 
Teligion of the 58'veda. 


The first fact that strikes us is that tho ritual of the 
JJgvedic religion is dominated by priests. Another trait 
which confronts us is that the religion of the Pgveda, from 
the iiluulistio point of view, Is a religion of upper claRses. 
It presupposes an extensive household and a wealthy 
patron who can affoid to spend large sums on the costly 
TuateTiftls of sacrifices and the largosses of the Brahmanas. 
Tho most usual meduitn for the communion with gods 
was tho snort fioial Fire. Milk m various forms, barley 
■and other corn, Soma, and even beaste were generally 
the materials burnt In that sacred Eire We, however 
refrain from giving a detailed information of saoifices in 
this place since we have discuBBed that topic exhaustively 
incur fourth essay. Anthropomorphism (t e the con 
«cpUon of the gods in human form ) was so vague and 
hazy that there is no mention of the images of gods or 
temples in the B^veda 

Eeforo closing this section wo propose to reply an 
interesting quevtion The Dhnrmas'astras unanimously 
declare that tho Vedas are tho source of Dharma How 
far is thoic statement correct I We reply that tno r 
montiB only r^Ttlally true The word ‘ Dharml’t 1 , l' 
by Iho Dha:mts^.s(ra8 ( e i? in WedoThllo dharmamulam^ 
moors the eaerrd rites and the rules of conduct for So 

fourVaTDOSund Asmmae How tho Hgvodn itself Iav« 

down no cut nnd dry rules for cither of these. It contains 
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incUmlal retoensss 

•doinaiaof . i-ments becsause none is 

1„ which . tac**--'- ”fi“;lJeerhtoion g.v.ri.»t» 
lATilUng to taarry her. marry a 

the rule of MatiMa also gives some 

brofliorleES maidati, Ine , r -gwgl rite?. 

information of the marriage 

(d) Mythology of the Rgveda. 

A myth actually arises wlisn aTersoS 

interprets n natural e7snt as an 

beieg ™»g>bllng the i””- “ ich ,.g»i. .11 

„ylh, „ the entit..». The .»»< J 

nature as an aggrega.e of anm 

phenomenonliagms tofude oit nf human passions. 

itetcnbg. .m.. 

Sometimes the wsb of myth original myth and 

rrrsr:av“.r:"ht:\“gpi»^ 

in point. 

Biacc the p.s...t »c.y '• Jc”lpti.n 

“r.rii« -;:rrs.r^ 

MacdoncU’B 'Vedio Mythology )- 
hands ofVarQtix Tho Penibnt sinner Pl 

inmost touching rendered nugatory at 

hymns lack in a deep sense of p J -maruDs. Varnna—' 
Unst in the case of hymns addressed to Varuns 
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limes in the ?IV'. He is preeminentlr a'^dicted lo Soma. 
Before hil ling Vrtra he is said to have drunk thirty lakes 
of Soma, He ia spoken of as issued out of the sides of his 
mother^ Maruts are bis helpers in warfare. 

More often Indra is spoken of as the one compasBlonate 
helper, as the deliverer and advocate of his worshippers. 
Hia friend is never elain or canciuered. The gift of cows 
( Gopati ) and wealth ( Vasupati } is epecially applied to 
him. Energetic action is characteristic of him while pas- 
sive BW&y is distinctive of Yaruna, 

He is primarily the thunder god and a dominant deity 
■of the middle region. The word ‘ Indra ’ is derived from 
the word' Indu’, » water-drop. Thus Indra is also con- 
nected with rain. He is not described as possessing tho 
moral elevation and grandeur of Varuua. He is wry 
sensual and rich giftscan turnhim from one devotee to 
another. He is more human in hia habits and jubilan 
mood. 

Wo can trace a sort of degradation of Yaruna’s eu- 
pTBmaoy and the secandency of Indra on the other hand 
jin the Egveda itself. The later parts of the Bgveda show 
marbod partiality towards Indra, For cxoDople, the tenth 
FMandala contains forty five hymns to Indra while Varuna 
(haa none. In the ErShmanio and PaurSnio periods, tho 
tsupremaoy of Vamna is transferred to Indra to a great 
jjcTtont. If Vamra represents motality and Indra aensuous- 
jness, how are we to account for the change of supremacy 
|from Varuna to India ? It may be that the Vodic Indians 
*were first afraid of the Veach of moral laws hut later on. 
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Hebrew PBalms bo far as- 
^ reyereniial fear for God h conoerned. Law 
a Order are always associated with him ( Dhrtavrata ). 
Hb wound him and none can deceive him. 

attributBB^'^- ^ universal king ( SamrSj ). The 
peculiar to him. As . 

nioral govern he stands above any other deity. 

debated. The ety' 
the sky, the all-encom ^ “»kos him the deity of 

th0‘eiivolopet-or the Voufl 

bonds. Manvntliop ®“nfinar of the wicked with his 
convincing. This offered hut none U 

that the almost perfect ^ due to the fact 

case oompletelv , ^^"''btopomorphlgm in Varuna’fi 
bis otiein, it is certain regards 

^Suropean period but i k ^ belong to Indo- 

period frotn the Semitic peopir^'^^^ during Indo- Iranian 

the Vodlo Indians. NoJh- 1^^ favourite national god of 
bers of hymns ( i, e-25D 1 n of the total num- 

ia almost anlhropomorphto 

all other gods. TUo Rieanf “^^bs exceed those of 
In many passages ® Indra la dwelt upon 

ThG V&jra ig tj}|a 

'"tributes ^ Pbrvya are some 

thenar He has become Pwahhid are hi* 
the Vrtra myth. He Jb cXd 

vrtrahau’ for seventy 
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cams to believe that real life consisN in boisterousness and 
the Batigfaction of the impulses of Nature. As the years 
rolled on they further thought that men were not so much 
® the mercy of gods as they first believed and that the 
sacriQces and offerings could pacify the anger of even 
the most wrathful god 


ii AsvmH Fifty hymns are sung in honour of 

ASvina They are always true ( Satyadharmanau ) and 
never deceitful (N^satyS) They are often called the 
Zll . IT"" (Eivonapata). They are the specially 
Vedic Indians hecaURB they are- 

•Jalus h, Uarnlng fie n 1""“ 

another point of view. Virunawas unique frotus 

oooou„l„fM,ohe.li,|„g ,p,„t ,l,ile““';\h'“i’'= ^ ™ 

ladrahvilost h,., preefij, „ eeSo^rJ , ' ’’ 

of morals and unsteadiness of holtj A ^ looseness 
these BhortcoiningR and hence, v ^ none of , 

beloved deities of the Vedic Indians ’ the most 


connected with honey. An offering closely 

to drag them to the devotee from w l>«f OTm. ^ 

tar-off place 
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Their name implies only the beeauBB 

being no evidence to Ehowtha 7 character as 

they ride on horses. ^ ^heir general hetie- 

belpers, healers, and vL.^ physicians 

ficenCB is oiteTi praised. They are niediciae and 

and ean n-o.k miraoICB in Ih. ny„n 

nnigery. There is a host oi Asvinl B pr^g==. ' 

I 116 alone describing tn enty-sir oi them. 

At the yoHng of their - 

their relative time seeniB to be g Rpotber 

sunrise. They are oonn.eled mth ^e f ™ ^ ,1. 
„ay BlBo. Many of the S Asvinn. 

marriage of Sarya, fee daughtCT identification with 

There is a great doubt as regard ^ proposed 

nalural phenomenon The M «’«'™ "a”'.® ( 1 ) 

by the sehelar s tor < * ' 

A-nthropomorphiBod forma of Moon, ( * ) 

Heaven nnd Earth. ( ^ f “f “j's fDay and 

Two KlngB, performeTS of ho y . ^ t-ara Maodo- 

ITight. ( 6 ) The twilight and the morn g 

nell prefers 'their origin, it appem^ 

daf. irom the Indo-Eu,oP«.n 

period in character though not in time 

(4) Ugas. mas is the ““‘haCng 
Vedio poets. There is no ^Xr HleStnre Tho 

descriptive religions lyrics ^ obscured by priestiv 
brightness of her “SXn Lrred by 

Bpocnlntion nor has iho imsHery ns a mle been m 
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references to sacrifices, The reader is sura to he charmed 
by the flamboyant descriptions of TTaaa She la alwaya 
called a beautiful maiden ( Bhadia yoss,) Like a lady 
bathing in tbs standing position, she stands in front of men 
for being seen by them. Like an adolescent virgin who 
10 conscious of her beauty, Dsas displays the splendour 
of her bosoms ( nirinlte apsah ) unto young man. Tfaesa 
aensuouB descciptions of TJsas make us think that they are 
rather the descriptions of a young prostitute with whose 
Braces, it ta not unlikely, the Vedic poets were familiar. 
But WB are saved from accepting this extreme view by 
the fact that TJsas is also spoken of as born of noble 
lineage ( Su]£ta 

'The Daughter of Heaven’ (Puhitar divah ) ia her 
standing epithet. Tbe maiden awakens all the world and 
infuses it with life and vigour. Shortening the ages of 
men she shines forth daily. XTaas is borne on a shining 
car. She is said to ride also on hundred ohariotfi. She is 
resplendent, goldemhued and immortal. She is characte- 
ristically bountiful. The pSTSOnifleatlan in tbe case of 
Usas is very slight. As her name showB, she represents 
the phonomonon of dawn. In her descriptions the poet 
always seems to be conscioua of the natural dawn. She Is 
In fact half a maiden and half the dawn. 

(c) The Philosophy of the ^gveda. 

Philosophy is the reason employed upon certain 
definite lopics which are normally throe. (1) Man (2) God 
mi (3) IhoTVorld. PhlloBOpby speculates upon the mutual 
idations oi these. Under ibo title of 'Beligion’ wo bava 
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„hetorft.E8V.dic !■'■«““ Pto»™ “*< 
■between God and tho world. Tsurescnt the earlier 

rememlet that fhe Pgvedio In i waturally, mature 

stages in the evolution of human r ._^^ pbilosophio 

reasoning faculty which Is b 

Bpeoulation cannot ta , silliness, resocihlcs 

simplicity, sometimes amount E ^gt 

the hnh'blinEB of a child. S or « P i ^ 

questions such as (i) How does the black cow yi 
milk? (ii) How does the (Ui) Why 

even though so though unsupported? 

does the Moon not fall from t a .j^Heated poetry with 
InthoRevcdaweehaU find nnsoph reason 

fresh pastoral similies ijy Tha reason of 

-which is the sine qua non of phil ^ 
the primitive man was not so mi ■? 

the theoTies of creation or ^ ^ ( ? ) their 

Nor can we except the nomadic tri 
( invalua'ble ? ) time on such invo ^ 

Does the Hgveda, then, not contain a y t 
BOphy ? We canaot reply the parts of 

Our aheve nrguments hold ^od so . Mandalas 

th,5irv.d.«T0c..c.,«i imn " I" *'■• 

I .„d X ) do OOdtam aomo PM”™; of jod,. 

hyma X 72 ■m s.t a fho oosmic 

au. a d..»o. 02 ,oal hr»a. 
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The highest philosophical thought reached in the tlY. is 
the query 'Does even the God know whence the creation 
came ?’ ( Ko addha veda ? X 129 The Nasfldlya Sukta ) 
latheeame Mandala we come across certain hymns in 
which the seers ask such deep questions as ‘Who am I?’, 
‘Where am I to go?* and go on The tetidonoy towards 
monism seems also to have laid its foundation; e g. one poet 
fiayg'ekamhi santamvipia bahudhavadanti’ Thus, though 
the ttgveda itself does not contain any well-reasoned'out 
system of philosophy, it no doubt serves as the basis of the 
philosophical systems (dacsanas) developed in the 
TIpaniaadw period, 

We have thus discussed all the important topics 
connected with the study of the Kgveda In the next essay 
W 0 are going to furnish a detailed account of the concep- 
tion and the evolution of the idea of godhead in the 
Bgveda 



% THE NATURE OF THE liavmC GODS, 

The theme hes been exploited by many learned 
seliolats mote or leas in the Bamo way. We are therefore 
going to hsafc the aabject with a freab histories! ontlook. 
The more importaat part of our essay would bo to trace the 
origin and the eTolution of the idea of godhead Our 
■fie*d also is limited since we are concerned only with the 
gods of the Rgveda. 

The conception of gods, like that of religion, is one of 
the most primeval ideas which have ever struck the hu- 
man craniutn. The Rgveda being the earliest literary 
monument of the world is very useful foe tracing the primi- 
tive ideas of godhead. In the Rgveda we are face to face 
with our unsophisticated forefathers babbling out their 
thoughts with utter simplicity and candour. 

There are three prominent theories put forth by the 
«cholBrs to explain the origin of godhead We shall give 
the salient features of each and then decide what theory 
*0118 best the Bgvedic conception of godhead. 

(i) The Nature Theory of godhead 

The primitive rasa found himself in an saYiroament 
partly helpful and partly untoward and perilous. There 
WMe all about him' friendly ’ objects and forces such as 
■ftuntise, rain, fice, dawn etc. Then there were other forces 
■which wets ‘hostile’ andperilous suohaa drought, darkness, 
and the mysterious causes of the blighting of crops, of 



disecises, aud ol death. The friendly forces became 
and the hostile forces demons All Nottiro thus divided 
into friendly and hoatila forces was regarded as an aggre- 
gate of anitnaled entitles* Whereas tha prioaifcivo man. 
had no means to make himself proof against the inclamen- 
oLes of Nature, it is quite likely that this animism present- 
ed itself at the beginning as only a haunting sense of the 
mystery and the potency of the ■world and its forces. Thi**- 
ptimitivo attitude hnacd on the erpetience of both harmful 

and helpinl pouere ■was made gradually more artiC'Ulftte 

through the interpretation of the powers of Nature as- 
atuinala {theitomoTphism ) or as men {anthtopomcirphlsni}. 
Thus the gads ate hut the personifications of the natural 
phenomena which must have appeared more graphically 
to the pritnitiva man 

(2) The Ancestor- worship theory of godhead. 

When a memher of a family died, hia brethren, in the 
primitive times, wore struck with awo at tha mysterious 
cause of his death They were intimately oonnooted with 
him for many years and so could not abolish his memorjr 
at onca. On the other hand, the memory of the deceased 
person all the more hauntad their mind. They thought 
that ho must ha visiting his home every day and that he 
would get angry if the members of his family acted in an 
impToper mauuer. They were also afraid that tho deceased 
person would in some way or other chastise thstn if they 
talked ill of him or did him any injustice. (Was this 
attitude responaihle for the maxim ‘Never epsak ill of 
the dead’’). This fear— sometimes nob unmiied with 
respect— for tho deceased ancestors induced the primitive 
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. j ^Vhak 'wowld 

letlia most natural way for bjm bis 

pose? TTnto what things Wd b p ...^suous 

respeot? The idea of Spi^t and o 
entities cannot be expected ° These things 

concrete things MB quite neoesaaty dead 

would, in the first instance, bo The most natural 

persons such BS hair, teeth of the ptimi- 

,0 ptos» Y „ »onca™.<l «.«!. » 

tive man, to offer unto the per incenses and 

ns ho himsalf Hhod bast. Th ^ ® j„0nt of human 

offering of prayers belong to a la ^ evenrespect 

psychology. Next as we bint 
and love for the deceased ^ ^ ition. This 

ing causB for giving him an ^ the Head of 

generally happens ^b^o the the eyes of his 

Bome tribe or an outstanding P Vrsnis )■ This 

tollowera.(e.i;.Emnain fbe of jf Thus 

hero-'AOTEhip later on the orfgiu of godhead Hcs 

the purport of this theory IS that the or g 

in the worship of ancestors. 

(,) The Totemic Origin ot 
An important “«d wif spread j^abeie- 

„ligicus m character, is mism 

ditary emblem (t. e to the tribe etc. 

of primitive psoplo giving of the primitive 

ror instance, the ape serpent was tb^ 

SS,"; P^'^’ - 
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Oar point to show is that the Kapis or tbe Nagas 'WSte not 
-themselves monkeys or serpents hut rather fcbsir totems 
■were monkeys and serpents lespeotively. 

Totem ism is founded on the halief that the haman 
Taoe, or, more freiiuenlly, the given clans or families 
derive their descent from animals or, in rare oases, from 
plants. Totemic namos likie ‘Bear,’ * Wolf ’carry traces 
of this belief into our times. 

S. Heinach was the first scholar to pat the theory of Itr 
tomism on systemstio lines. He insists that the traces of 
the reverence paid to animals are always to he accounted 
■for in one simple way ( 1 1 Either nt one time the onitual 
-was the god or ( u ) men revered animals by an eicesB of 
philanthropy, by a hypertrophy of the samo instinct which 
made human Society n possibility. But on certain cere* 
menioua oocaaicmE, the animal god was devoured in order 
to renew the tie of blood and spirit between the class and 
the animal which was then replaced by another specimen 
-of the species . the species belrtg the god, not the meiB 
icdividnsU The essential feature of a totemist community 
is that the men and women of that oommunity conceive 
theinselvea severally to be related to same animal or plant 
and that they normally treat that animal or plant with 
great care and respect. These totems later cn become tbe 
gods of these communities. 

We have thus reviewed the main features of the three 
-theories. Most of the scholara agree that the Nature 
theory of godhead Is quite in beeping with the ago and 
-the Bpirifc of the Bgveda. The second theory is compara- 
tively »Wer one. As regards the third, there is not a 
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single referonoB ia the Bgve^a to any^^ 

sacramentally ate the totem an Rcinachs 

-the most essential featnro®^ 
theory docs not even begin t PP of zoAhe^ 

Having thus shown c„|„re3 of the Bgvsdw 

arises, wa now set forth the sa ^o of the thing 

gods. In the first stage g,,y,, Usaa and 

is the name of the god, e. g, . origin fr 

soon. We can see th«Pgt^ the^^^y . of the Vedic 
which they sprang. Th^3 of the It"vedio gods 

pantheon is a nniqnefeatnre of the Th, 

pnmafat^e Natnre-goda are c^l neigh- 

more a special god annexe 'became from^the 

T,cmrs and the more fully ®'^“^°'Vatiirc'signifloa'^°®’ the 

thraldom of his own ptimi ^ ^la. Hence m the 

niote completely personalmed he rudi- 

case of Dyans or Prthivi tbo P the moat persona- 

inentary.whareasVaiunaa d exceptions, 

liaed gods of the Vedio tiasy that there la no 

anthropomorphism was su ^ S 

mention of cither images or personification 

liasineaa results in what we call g<^s 

yfUch is the very genm^ of being 

are aoaioaly more than hal P > the ^d, 

-still an ackiva force of bim The 

bis natural basis aitist’s mind which 

“‘eaL^U^shed'^S.dncts It j ^^ring 
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times too a ttcettaiti in outline, too fluid in Bubstanoe for 
the lemodellins hand of the aitist. Macdonell has eutn* 
maiized the above discussion in ono pithy sentence : 

‘ IndefinitenesB of outline and lack of individuality ohara- 
ctsiiza the Vedic conception o£ gcds. ' 

Along with the geographical, olimatio and ethnologi- 
cal changes, there would naturally ba changes iu the gods 
themselves, relleotiog as they did the changing environ- 
ment and the experiences of the Aryan tribes. 

Vatuna* the maiestio god of tha ^tgveda, became later a 
night-god and finally only a god of oceans and waters ; 
while, on the other hand, Indru, at first a 'Special god’ was 
afterwards raised to the sovereign position. Like the 8un, 
Iba Vedic gods have their times of rising and setting. They 
appear over the horizon, go on waxing until they reach 
the zenith oE their influence, then begin to wane in im- 
portance, and finally reaching the 'twilight’ of godhead 
pa«8 away for over. 

There are two ways of grouping the gods under various 
heads ; (1) the Occidental and (2) the Oriontsl. 

(i.) The Occidental way. 
ic) TJeenor postulates three kinds of gods, namely : — 
( 1 1 Momentary gads { AugenhllckgoHer ),», e. the 
Bpliits which preside over any specific activity 
in tbo moment ft takes place, 

(i* ) Special gods (sondeiRdtlCT ) } the conception 
ol a single deity presiding over all slrailar 
ectfritlea, f.ff sowing in general. 



(«i) Tbe final st&p to give a god personality 
and permit Mm to be developed thus in a myth, 
cult, poetry and art ia furnialied by language. 
ib) Prof. Bloomfield divides the gods in the following 
fashion : — 

( i ) Transparent gods who are at one and the same 
time Nature obiecia and persons, or, to put it 
diffarontly, they are the divine personificationi# 
whose naturalislio basis and whoso Btarttng 
point in human conscionsness is absolutely 
clear. 

(«) Translucent gods who are the mythic forma- 
tions whose structural outline may still be 
traced with a good deal of truth, although rfc is 
obscured by incrastations of secondary myths. 
(f».) Opaque gods, Indra o, fii. is the proto type of 
‘opatine gods' through whom it is very difficult 
— nsy, even impossible-^o trace their place in 
Nature. 

(a.) The Oriental way- 

Indian scholars prefer to divide the gods with respect 
to the pro vincas they dominate. They include other minor 
■divisions also. They are : — 

(t) Celesstial gods like Dyaus, Varuna, Burya, 
Vlsnu etc. ■who rule in the heaven, 

C»t) Aerial ( or mld-region) gods like Indro, V4t». 

Parjanya, Rudta, Maruts etc. 

(w) Terrestrial gods like Agni, Soma etc. 
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(ip) Minor gods of Nature liiie Rutlius, the Gan- 
dhaiva®, Hiviue implements, Spirits ol Agricul- 
ture, Pasture etc, 

(v) Abetract deities like tbo Prayer, PaEsiouetc 

(w) Groups of Geities like Milra and Yaruna^ 
Dyaus and PitbivI, Surya and Can dramas 

(fu) Priests and Hciooa raised to the position of 
gods; e qt. MitarisTan 

The occidental method of dmdirg the fiods is more 
exhaustive and psychological too. 

Brilliance, power, beiiGSccnoo and wisdom aro the 
common rjualitiea of gods. But the great gods often have 
their eiclnaive epithets. Thus the attributes ‘ Bhitaviata, * 
*Sanita 3 ,’*Asuta’ and'Pdam’ are peculiar to Varnna Sirnilnr- 
ly the epithets ‘Vajrin,’ ‘Apsupt,' 'Yrtrabon' and ‘Gopati* 
are characteristic of Indra. But owing to the henotheistic 
tendency (Henotheism or Kathenotheism means the belief 
in Individual gods alternately regarded as the highest ) of 
the Vedic worshippep, the attributes and the deeds of one 
jjod overlap those of the other. Thue, 'bolding the heaven 
and the earth apart’ has become a ccffiinon exploit of both 
Yatuno aud Indra So, there can be no consistetit subordi- 
nation of otic god to another. 

The Bgvcdic gode aro no exception to the dictum that 
man (oahions his goda after himself. The etatment is true 
not only as regards the external form but also ns regards 
thohabilsand manners, llo gods do bear the stamp of 
Iho chaT&rieTi*tlC9 cf thsir makers, namely tho Alynn 
tribe* ThoBg-iedie Indians though engaged in battles 





ing. One poet tells us ftat there are 3339 gods, another 
leduces that niiiuler to 33 and the third one still less to 3, 
The final step is taken by a seer unmistakably 
declares that there is only one Principle but the poets 
describe him as manifold! 'ekam hi Bantam viprS hahudh^ 
vadanir ). This tendency also serves as the most fitting 
link between the extreme polytheism of the Vedas and the 
ttrict Absolutism of the Upanisads. 
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TOyal with the nativo ahorigins 

selvcs were in the main prosparons . . •human iti 
lite. So,e.p..lndraisajovial_god essentiBUy 
chaiacfcer. He is a great drinker o j-„nV thirty lakes 
Ths poets take pride in lolling anneat very lik» 

ol Soma hofore ho killed Yrtia. hy whatever 

the Aryan tribal Heads. “^^.„linpere offered gods 
a man could bo bribed. So the appease 

tacat and profuse drink wbioh, they ' ^ jp joid on tbfr 
even tho haughtiest of men. No grea • ^ 

moral qualities of gods and the sense of si 

feebly igpresented in the hymns. gods, it 

As regards the interrelations ° j,g dwelling to- 

fiald that on the whole they are co . there ore a few 
gether in harmony and _(.„ down XJsas nnd her 

exceptions. For example, Indra s clashes among* 

chariot. We expect to find many eubordination 

the goda Binco there is no yp than one i^n eperr 

among them. The existent « daghes and hear 
dent Power is bound to 1®“^ r guch clashes i 
Hut, in any case, the oihihi m 

ly avoided by the Vcdlo ideation of a Na ► 

The god being the pe»ouifi ^ 

Sr s^f '.f 

throughout the Be've'i® , tondeacy t**Bt 

Kotural phcncn'cra. 



3. THE AGE OF THE EGVEDA. 

The theme of the essay is one of the most debatable 
points in the Vedio litwature, The scholars have spill an 
amount of ink on the topic* but no definite conclusion is 
arrived at, not will it, wo are afraid, be arrived in the 
future The chief reason for this is that the contents of 
the Bgveda themselves furnish no evidence which can 
establish a conclusion acceptable to all. But one may 
well ask ‘what is it that makes us solve the problem at 
all ? ’ The importance of the age of the Jlgyeda can bard- 
ly be overeetiraated. If it be shown that the ftgveda is 
the earliest literary monument of the world, the Indian 
culture would consequently demand an ancient age and 
can repudiate its alleged loan to Babylonian culture. 

The following are a few attempts — in worth, not more 
than mere guesses at truth — to solve the riddle 
(i) Theory of Max Muller. 

Prof. Mai Muller put forth his popular theory in 
1859, Hoheganby saying that since the Buddhism coii' 
stitutes n leaction against the ^rauta religion, the Yedns 
mushbe pro-BuddhistiolBOO B. 0. ). Again, the Brahma* 
nos, the Upanis&dsand the Sutras come in succession after 
the Vedas. 3o, xeasonsbly allowing two hundred years 
for the development of each of the Brihmnnas etc., the 
Saiphtta period comes to about 1200 to 1000 B, C. 
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< 3 .) Astronomical theory of H. Jacobi and B. Q. Tllak. 

Wo find numerous aatronomioal data and calendar in- 
formation in tho BjShmanas and the Sutras. In these 
works I^aksatros ( tho Lunar Mansions ) play a prominent 
part. Thoto aro many passages in the Vcdic literature in 
which it is ordained that such and such a sacrificial act 
shall tako plaoo when the Moon stands in coniunction 
with such and such a Kaksatra. The present theory is 
based on the following observations. 


. (i) At the period of the Brahmauas, tho Pleiades 

( KrttikSs ) coincided with the vernal equinox. Prom the 
calculation of tho value of precession it is evident that 
the case must he possible at about 2500 B. C. 


(il) But in Vodio Texts, traces of older calendar aro 
to be found when the vernal equinox foil in Orion 
(Mrsasiras) which, by tho same method, is possible at about 
4500 B. a Tilak. however, places the Bfc Samhlta as 
back as GOOD B. C. oaumica as 


(ill) H. Jacobi was confirmed by another astronomi- 
cal observation. Grhyasutras lay down that the bride 
groom shall show hls btldo tho Pole star called Dbrnva 
• the constant one and eay ‘Bo firm in my home like this 
star.' By a certain Intricate theory in AEtronomy. it k 
proved that one star after another elowly moves towards 
the North Pole and becomes North star or Pole Sar bS 
only from time to time does a brighter star apprr^chthe 
Pole 80 closely that it can, for all practical purposes, bo 
rogardod Dhiuva or the constant one by people who saw 
with naked eyes. At present Alpha, a etar of second 
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magnitude In Little Boar, Is the Polo star. This star, of 
^Jouise, cannot bo meant when the Pole star is spoken of in 
Yodlo times, because onl^ 2000 years ago this star \ras 
£tiU BO fat removed from the Pole that it could not pos- 
sibly have been designated the ‘constant one.' Not until 
^780 B. C. do we meet with another Pole star which meri- 
ted this name. At that time Alpha Braconis stood so 
near the Pole for over 500 years that it must have appeared 
im movable to those who observed without any mechanical 
devices. This means that this custom in the Grhyashtras 
ptevailod at about 2780 B. C. And since tho Satra litera- 
ture presupposes the TTpanisads and Brabtnanas, Bgvedio 
period of civilization lies before the third millenary B. C. 

(3 ) Tile Discovery of Hugo Winkler. 

In 1007, Hugo Winkler found at Boghozkdi in Asia 
Minor some clay tablets which contain the records of the 
treaties concluded between the king of Hittites and 
the king of Mitani in the year 1485 B C. On these 
tablets there are names of tho Vodio gods such as Mitro, 
Varuna, Indra, Nasatya oto. These names wore written 
there in order to sanctify the documents. The natural 
conolusion from this la that the Vedas were known— nay, 
even regarded with great respect — in the 15th century 
B. C 

{4) The Linguistic Theory, 

There is a great affinity between tho languages of tho 
Avesta. and the Bsveda. The linguistic features of these 
two leligioUB terls prevent ua from assigning a hoary age 
totheBgveda. The date of the AvestS is approximately 
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fixed at about the 9th ceutury B. 0, This means that the- 
Bgveda cannot be placed long before 1000 B. 0. 

(S') Theory of Sir R. Q. Bliandarknr. 

He suggests that the inquiry should take its start from 
the word Asura. Assyria, he thinks, corresponds to 
Asuryah as applied to Irf)kah in the Isnvasyopanisad 
( verse 3 ) and may be regarded as meaning the country of 
the Asuras. Afterwards by a few not very clear slops, ho 
arrives at the conclusion that the origin of the Bgveda 
Samhiti may be pushed as back as 2500 B. C. 


(6.) Excavations at Mahan-jo-Daro. 

Books Mahan-jo-Daro and the Indus Civilization ■ 
an official account of the Arohmological Excavations at 
Mahan-joDaro carried out by the Governmont of India 
between the years 1922-27. Edited hj Sir John Marshall 
G I. E., Litt. D., Ph. D„ F, A. S.. otc.. In three volumes with 
plan and map in colours and 1G4 plates. VoL I text, chapters 
^ chapters XX-XXXIl; 

Vol. Ill plates, London; Arthur Probsthain, 1931, 

Importance :-yarioii5 archeological. phUoio^cal 

c hnographica! and h storical interests haveheon accmula- 
Ung tmnd the work of excavation done at Mahan ia. 

associated wlththe Indl^ 


r '^“ 1 . Dimensions s-Tho territorial dimensions 

of the problem have not yd fully declared themselves 
Bu sine, the cites apparently connected with the same 
civllUstion extend far northwards Inlo the Punjab, along 
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the Satlaj even to within a distant view from Simla 
<pp, 91-S), Sir John MarsUall seems to ba justified in 
Goniucturing that a like culture may have nourished 
throughout the Punjab and may have penetrated to the 
Valloy of the Jatnna and the Gauges. 

The Finds : — 'At Mahan-jo-Daro ‘tho Mound of the 
Dead' about 35 miles in the north of the town of Lsikhana 
in Sind, not fat from the present bed of tho Indus, a 
Buddhist Stupa was excavated in 1933. From that date 
■the work of excavations has continued uninterruptedly. It 
has revealed at least seven strata of building above the 
present subsoil water level vrhich still rises 10-15 ft above 
the anoienb level of the plain ; the lia of the city, with 
main streets north to south and east to west and many side 
alloys or thoroughfares ; large houses of elaborate plan 
with walls still standing to a considerable height ; an 
•extensive public hath ; culverts, drains and graves ; and the 
multifarious objects illustrated in tho plates. Arehitocture, 
masanry, pottery , figarinea, statuary, stone vessels and 
■seals, household objects, tools, utonsih, ornaments, games 
and toys and many other things of technical interest are 
found in a large quantity. Besides these there are among 
the finds human skulls, copper aud bronsia objects, weights 
and measures and above all a plentiful collection of 
objects bearing script marks^ 

Inferences ; — India stands on par with Egypt, 
Babylonia, Crete, etc, who claim to possess the oldest 
remains of civilixatlon, t. e. about 3,000 B. 0 As regards 
«>ajmuniC3tion9, it U noticeable that whereas Indus 
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Valley Seals have been found with relative frequenoy" 
in Babylonia, no Babylonian or Sumerian aeal has 
been unearthed at Mahon- jo-Daro. Bo evidences favour 
India influencing thoee countries rather than tli» 
contrary. There is no trace of communimijoji by sea 
although the people seeia to be good fiehermen. They 
exhibit great skill in building houges. These are carefully- 
designed with court yards, stalrcaees, upper floors 
bathrooms and drains ^ there were large sink pits in the- 


slieets to carry off both the refuse water and rain which 
is shown to have been considerably more abundant than 
8t the present time. The stage of civilization was that 
known as ‘chalcolithic’ when copper and bronze were in 
use, tut Btono and flint (also ebell) was retained for many 
purposes. Gold and eilver were the moat familiar of all 
the meieds though there are traces of tin and lead. There 
were several varieties of precious stones used to make 
heads for necklaces. Stone sculptures of human figures 
reveal a maturity on the level of the best Greek period, 
As for religion, they worshipped ‘mother* earth as a 
goddess — a characteristic of all ancient Africian cultures 
Phalllsm Is fairly apparent. Thera is also a numher of 
figures representing unduesHonably a pre-Vedio worshin 
Of Siva who appears seated in Yoga-posture and attended by 
animals. Pasu-pati, ag ho is designated in later ages. So 
far there is nothing to suggest an extra-Indian origin of 
Indus civilization. Its origin may be attributed to Mnnda- 

Australesian taco which inhabitted India before the Dro> 

yidlatis came in or to the Dravidian race at the time when 
it entered India (about 3,000 B, O.). 
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DiBCOTeries throw upon tha ® goriptetc. 

these remains of the bmUings, metal .P 8^^ which 

demand qnlto an ancient ago and that the p 

tho said CulhiTB thrived precedes 

the earliest oE tha Vedic hymns In the 

worship (Phsllism) and the ^8^° j* nature. The aoholats 
sculptures are certainly pre- found in. the 

tp,.pcw£»llr >pterp,.W ‘‘'f " 

Excavations— the documents ar the 

which resaniblea the Brahml scrip Culture 

conclusion that the Aryan one 

must have belonged to a Baca ulacing the Bs^^da 

Thus. then, we would not j J will be the 

in an age which exceeds 7 ®^ ^ ™ remains un- 

ferwKTius a quo though the terminus ad q 
certain. 

But hardly any of th«B tSteoBe; 

We mean to mentiou a few of them 1 

p».od.£».o 

for the development of f wfg. U quite 

the Brahmanas. the ^000 ye^rg? Secondly 

arbitrary. Why not 500 “ J,TJi 200 to 10»0 

Max Mullet himsslf confesses that ^ {. • no 

B C Isthe Wdateof lh0BgvedaSaiidi.tannd^^ 

power on earth can tell the a Quo of the - 

(2) The Aatronomical theory wWoh 

■based on mathematical accuracy. But 
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-the fluperstmcture o£ these schelars is based are ambi- 
gitoua and. as Macdenell points out, are open to more than 
one interpre atiotu Thus it is yery hazardous la r^so 
castles on slippery grounds. 

(3) Hugo Winkler's discovery can estaTiHaT. r 

•na olisr, wsre known In the 15B, eontutr B C ST, u 

does not follow therefrom that the Jtgveda 

composed at the very period amhita wa s 

(4) The linguistic! theory fares no hnF-Fd-F mu 
there be but a little difference between the 

the Avesta and the 'SEveda, we cannn)- H 7 

the removal of the Rgveda from the Aveet/oXt^'°^r°“ 

hundred years. The chaniro (n 7 o„ vesta only by a few- 

on the nature of the languages depends 

Latin has not undergone even a little^Thanc 7 

last 20DO years So also our classical 

cally the same for about 1500 years Thnr^/^ 

hie that there may be a gap oreven of f 

.ears between the ages 

sr “• i.- 

W W»l>«<n,.l„ndTsnid.bn„Hh,l,.,t lopio 

lh..k 1. tu ’ °'"' 
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with tbe Golden Mean ghiewdlyTemarkg: ‘The mote 
prudent course, however, is to steer clear of any filed dates 
and to guard ourselves against the eitreiues of a slupea- 
dously ancient period or a ludicrously modern epoch. 
( One scholar has been bold enough to a'^sign the Kgveda 
to the second century B.Q!).’ However, according to 
the saiDQ scholar, we may put the degree of our ignorance 
between the following limits. 



The latest portions 1 j’jomi^oOB.O.tolOOOB.C. 
01 the same. 



4. A HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE 
IHSTITCTION OF SACRIFICE. 

([,) The sacrifice as a 

As is gererally known, tie Vedio pantheon is essen- 
tially a body of great arid powerful gods botore wbom. the- 
worshipper realizes to tho full his ooTnparoti'Ve weakness 
and inability to exist satisfactorily without their constant 
aid. By the most simple logic he applies to the Powers 
Divine the same principle which he applies to other more 
powerful men. or which is applied to him by bis inferiors. 
He seeks to propitiate them by the process of givine 
eifts. 

In the Pgveda and in the later period alike the cult of 
the gods is marked by the absence of any temple or house 
of the god, even of the simplest kind. There is no public- 
cult, merely the carrying out of offerings for piincss and 
other men wealthy enough to employ professional priests,, 
and the performance of a much simpler cult by the house- 
holder IvtmsBlE. The essential form of the BaciiScD is one 
which can be carried out under thB«o circum«!tancea and 
it reduces itself to the invitation of the god to come to the 
place of tho offering, and to partake of the food and drink 
provided for him. 

It wM of course essential that tho god invited should 
he received in a due place, and that any honours which 
wmpo«sill0BhoaltihB paid to him. Hence the hymna 



of pToise, tli0 Bonnd of music, imi 

the tbeosopMcal xiddl^he 

^bich ut Ibo great horsB sacrifice the p ie ^ 

themselves, and it may vrell he the god, 

concBivod hy priests in their own image. 

The nature of the ordinary for the 

ptcsaly stated to he an f * d will, bo that, 

purpose of attracting his attention and goo ^ opriate 

l^hted himself, the god may reward injh^^^^ P 

way his woiBhipper. The ds. The theory 

doctrine of 'Give to receive in BO many w 

of the sacrifice and its result as a whole 

strength for strength, is the fundamental fact 
Vedio religion, _ ^ nf favours to 

Besides this form of offerms ^ offering which 
como. very small traces can he found of he offering 
expresses grateful thanks for favours paid 

(2 ) The sacrifice as a spell. 

In the theosophy of the own. and 

siers- vrk jr “r 

absolute independence : the But evou lh» 

the good will of a deity has P 

later portion of the gactifica The priests 

lief in the magical Efhoacyof the ^hanotoftho 

claim to control the gode. to .^ho later lite* 

rature went a etep furthw ^ the Sdltya*. 

with magio devices in order to hird hard. e. ff.. 
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^nt!I they yield what is desired, and Kntsa is said to tie un 
India in a disgraceful manner. 

sacrifices throughout a magical effect 1? 

special working U attributed. aL it ^ecom"^ 
bio to secure ruin or prosperitv for the « 
n,™ ol deM of no L “tet'o " 

(3J The oemov.. ty saemoe and 

thog«i, .Ueotatopio. „S lotZ ‘ V 

cf furthering tho welfare of the Bunnlia^i Positive action 
the case, but the negative attitude S normally 

man. In its rudest forra the chain of 
the food and the drink will delight th^ 

-ill forget hia anger: Buch a v7 wl base! ‘ 

most prunitive instincts of mankind - tvl i, 

unlikely to forgo his wrath, whife' Le 

of meat and drink on humanity^ hole^er TI" •? 

and moral its indignation are rmf-nh- ^ '*'‘Ser, 

ceivedto bo something which sticks 

•confers a taint upon him as a d « ^ a 

to be fought against In the samT 

ritmaybe banished by Ills 1"? 

the fire may purify it m it out and 

-ncept of evif ifof he wSr^' 
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occmtcnCB in the life of the home and herds such 
the birth of twins, every sort of strange occurrence in 
CTdinary ITalnre, is raade the occasion of an offering, and 
the Brabraanas and still laors the Sutras pile up long lists 
of offerings under the rubric Frajmsoitta, a term which 
is not yet found in the Bgveda. 

There is another set of practices connected with the 
removal of sin which consists of the declaration of one's 
sinful acta in the public, e g the murderer carries the 
skull of the dead man, dnnla out of it, wears an n«s’B skin 
or the skin of a dog, which indicates him as a murderer to 
all and stmdry and lives on alms, declaring to those from, 
whom he hegs, the crime which ha has committed 

(4.) Communion and sacrament In the sacrifice* 

In the Opinion of some scholars like S Beinach tbe- 
origin of the gift sacciffca is totem istic 

The gift theory of sacriEce is derivative, on the 
ground that it is really a faded remnant of the sacrifice in 
which the worshippers eat together of tlio flesh and blood 
of tne dotty, thus renewing and strengthoning tho bonds 
between tbeinselveB on the one hand and the gad on the* 
othar. 

In the conception of the sacramental communion there 
aro clearly two oJementB which need not necessarily be 
cambined. It is possible for the communion to appear by 
itself alone : the worshippers have thus a common bond in 
the food which they consume. In the second place, how- 
ever, there may be more than this : the victim may bo in 
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someway divine: the most developed idea will ha found 
when the victim is imagined aa actually being an embodi- 
ment of the god for tho time being, but it may be that the 
wictimismerelymoreorlasB affected by the divine Bpirit 
from the fact that the god comes to tho place of tho offorinir 
and therefore that the divine spirit affects the victim and 
tho place of offering. This conception partly accounts whv 
Jn the Vedio ritual we find a considerable amount of 
•evidence of the eating of the offering by the priests after the 
god has partaken of it. The same rule is transferred to the 
Grhya ritual : it is laid down that a man should eat nothini* 
without making an offering of a portion of it: every meal 
when an animal is killed for a guest is a sacrifice. 

The same efficacy of the sacrifice is to be agen in cases 
whOTO the offering produces Us result by contact, not by 
ordinary eating Thus in place of eating food to-gether thl 
SS “ ^^oh other's Learte with the 

On the other band, whon the deities to whom the offer 
ingB are rnade are terrible, it is clearly natural that the 
offerings should be regarded as not suitable for human 
consumption, as e g. in the case of offerings given to thp 
Manes, Rudra and others ® ® 

• . ^Pressly state that man is the original 

victim and that other victims are substitutes. The vlotim 
was preferably an animal which was a thcriomort.T,f / 
of the god. bulls toIndra.goatstc Pfi;rrrs?o^Z 
sex was assimilated and the colour oboson with i 
Fartte.ltash a, 
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case of tbe occasional offerings, fcbs worshippers first sacri- 
fice to the god, before they partake of tbe fruits of the earth. 

(5 ) The Materlnts of the Sacrifice. 

On the gift theory of sacrifice it is natural that man 
should offer -what he delights to feed upon, and in point of 
fact this undoubtedly is the rule in the great majority of 
cases: the Vedic Indians practised agricultural as well as 
pastoral pursuits; sad we fiad tberofore that they offered 
to the gods, not only lu ilk in several forms, such as curds or 
xndted butter in several varieties, but also grain, barley 
and rice, which served to make different kinds of cakes, or 
were mixed with milk or curds to form variegated messes. 
These materials served to satisfy many needs, but the 
animal and the Soma offerlngg wore of stiil greater conse- 
quence in the eyes of the priest, though they must have 
been numDrically very few in compariBon with the sacri- 
fices of simple materials, ’ 

Brahtnaiias set forth a list of five victims among 
onfmalF. man, horse, orsn, sheep, and goats in practice 
tbe last three are the common victims, and the goat is most 
usnal of all : wild animals, fish, birds, the pig, and the 
dog are excluded ; the last two were not eaten, the others 
rarely, hut it la p[>SBtble that In their case praotioal diffi- 
cmlties may explain their exclusion from use 

The practice of assimilation is obvious and natural , 
it Ib not indeed strictly logical that, because a god is said 
to bo a bull, ho should eat bulls and so on. The colour and 
tbe aex of the victim had some connection with the nature 
of (he deity, 

4 
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with them as possibla. *^ttain os closo a contact 

fntal and therefore an inf contact would be 

posed by the priests, diary «>., a victim, is Intel- 
's liberated by death ^wiff other world, its Soul 

comes by the sactiace n peciuiBsion, for it b*- 

would seek to irritate aL ^ v which no mnn 

troyod, whether by bC, ' thereafter may be des- 

heing eaten by the priest n, entirely by lire Ot by 

-tin and other parts mfy ' , or again its 

contact with the werSn^’^^^y into clos^ 

accomphahog much more Tan the sacrifice 

the victim Offered by thp ^ « 

spirit nf wltl^T'^ serves to secure 

Ail sacrifl ^ strengthen ^ f 

^ arin ^^senSiTv^ ®'^ltiply the species- 

insiata that ,11 ^ ’ 

to ®oure° essentially 

community ®^®P adapted” ^nkingan offering 

«as a.L ^ben the 

by tokane of Tepentaf ^ ""-“^berg, and had? ? 
slonal. evoked by tZT offeL P'-opiti-ted 

however, is recocr^t *ba an 

*«. when, as in the 
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The victim has to be killed, so that it ehall make no 
sound and so that there shall be no effusion of blood : it 
seems to have been usually strangled. The omentum of 
the victim, a part rich in fat, is then extracted and offered 
up ; thereafter the remaining parts aro divided for offeting, 
a rice cake is offered, The blood was left to the Raksases, 
along with the excrements etc , of the victim. 

The question of human sacrifice is of importance^ 
The Sunahsapa episode In the Aitareya Brahmana hint* 
at the ‘ purusamedha’ but the conclusion of the story leads 
U8 to think that the victim could be released. In many 
ca=eB the human sacrifico may be only figurative as in the 
Purusa-hyiun ( RV, X, 90 ) 


The most important of all offerings in the eyes of 
the people and the priest was certainly the Soms. as is 
proved by the fact that the Rgveda In the main is a 
ocllection based on the Soma saoritice. though not exclusi 
vely devoted to it. The question of the origin and 
nature of the plant is insoluhle and it is not founH 
even now. 


(6 ) Fire and Sacrifice, 

.X of niagio and religion in 

the VedicciUt is seen in ita most complete form In th^ 
position of the fire, whioh aerves the double end of thn 
mode in which the sacrifice is brought to the nods S 
most effective agency for the bannfng IVv.l aptii 
A further important function of the flro aa 
ritual l.oattelio in a difr„,„, rt,h..„d rffte 



offering, it is desirable to remove from possibility of 
human contact the apparatus of the saarifice, which has 
been filled by ifs use at the sacrifice with a superhuman 
character and danger- 

Thirdly the fire burns the omentum of the victim and 
produces a sweet smell which is very much liked by the 
gode. The Srnuta ritual demands not one but three fires 
and the time when the three were the mere expansion of 
the one is far behind the BV. : we find already there a 
distinction between the ordinary fire and the three fires of 
the more elaborate ritual, 

^7 ) The Performers of the Sacrifice. 

It is an esaontial part of the Vedic sacrifice that it is 
& sacrifice for an individual, the yaiamatia, or sactificer, 
who provides the means of tho Baorifice and above all the 
rich rewards for the priests. Since the sacrifioca Involved 
* great eTpenge, only kings, members of the royal house, 
high odicialg and rich merchants could afford to perform 
them. 

There were not less than sixteen priests Hot?a, TTdgatr, 
Adhva’-yu audsoott, In bigsaorifices The actual process 
of tho ritual will bo very tedious and uninteresting to road; 
BO VO desist from glvlns it. 

Sudras except the Kathakilras and the NisSdas were 
not allowed to sacriOce, A woman took part in tbo 
sacrifice only in so far ns eho acted guo yaianiSnapatnl. 
Onherown behalf she could not do anything indepen- 
dently. 
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Tn the later ritual, th« chief duties of the sacrificer 
were of an inferior type : ho had certain formnlse to 
repeat, he might perform the manual throwing of the 
offering into the fire, and ho had various restrictions to 
undergo. 

At the end of the BactificB.big Daksinas were conferred 
upon the Erahm ana-priests. 


(8 ) Rites ancillary to the sacrifice. 

(i) The consecration. The Diksa is a rifco which 
hasto be par formed by the sacrificer and his wife before 
the 8 oma-saorifice It is carried out in a hnfe near the 
fire: the Baonficer has his hair out, is anointed, puts on 
a fresh garment, Is girded with the sacred cord and site 
down on a black antelope-hide. in which there resides in 
t^ view of the tradition, holy power. He has also to 
abstain from food When ho has undergone all these 
lestnctions, he is taken to be fit for the perfimance of the 
sacriDGOs 

bath. It serves as an agent to remove the addition J 
sacredness that IS piled upon the Yajamana hy perfmm 
ing the actual sacrifice as well as tTi« ^ 
ceremony. consecration 

The nature of the bath is further elucidaf^d 
fact that through the performance of ablutions in tblmthc 
waters become charged with magic notonn,. iQ tnernme 

.1 a„„d of to b,th ,t to £Lr, ■" Lrir "■ k ‘ 

80 in, ttaish eTiHo.,., nia reUn.ed from all toi, " 
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( ill ) Taboos. There are some restrictions which the 
YaisniSna must undergo. For Instance, he must not bathe 
and donate ordinary gifts as long as ha is in a oonsacrated 
state. He also must not have a sexual interoourso during 
that period ovon if his wife be * ^tumatl ’ at that iimo. He 
must also observe flllonce, otherwise evil spiritB would 
enter hts open mouth, These are a few instances out of a 
host of others ordained by the Sastras, 

(9) Later I^etlectlons on the Sacrifice. 

The section of the Veda which ordains various kinds 
of sacrifices is called tbe ‘Earmakanda.’ The sequal of 
this Bcotion is the ‘Jfianakanda’ consisting of the hranya' 
kaa and the Upanisads Uspeoially the TJpsnisads and 
later works based upon these, such as the Bhagavndglta, 
oonstitola the very antilhesis of the sacrificial cult of the 
Brahraaijas. They f 1 a the Cpanlsads and the GJti ^ 
embody a protest against the current practice of the sscri- 
fices They set forth the utter useless no's, uay, tbo 
mischievousness of all ritual performances and condemn 
every sacrificial act which has for its motive a desire or 
hope of rewards which are, after all, transitory. The Gita 
openly pool da (IT. 4244 1 such persons who hanker after 
the fro ha of the aacrificos. Again In ( IX. 20-21 ) it states 
that the fruits auch as Bvarga and othem are no doubt 
obtained by these persona .-they enjoy these as long nS tholr 
Punya’ is ia ascertdenca ; but when it is orhausted they 
ngstn return to this mortal world and are engulfed in the 
chain ofbirtiia and deaths. 
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TheBrabraanas of the TTpanlsadic times grew up to 
their patrona’ higher needs and in the long run, their minds, 
which somehow, the hoous“pocua of the soOrifiCB had 
neither deadened nor satisfied, rose to those higher and 
permanent retiuirementg which led to the practical aban- 
donment of the saorifioe rmd to the lasting devotion to 
philosophic religion. Prof. Garbs passed a beautiful 
remark explaining the sudden change from the sacrificial 
cult to the philosophic Bpeculatton, ‘ All at once ’ he Bays 
* lofty thought appears on the scene. To be sure; even then 
the traditional goddore, sacriCcial-lore, and folk-lore are 
not rojsoted, hut the spirit is no longer satisfied with the 
cheap mysteries that surround the sacrificial altars A 
passionate desire to solve the riddle of the unlvorse and 
its relation to one’s own self holds the mind captive t 
nothing less will satiefy henceforth ' The Upanisadio 
Seers wore bestirred to find out the sole Reality that 
underlies all the phoaornenal dealings. 


The uuEstion of the possibility of a release from indi- 
vidual eiistenoa which forms the cornerstone of the Upa- 
msadic philosophy, presupposes the pessimistic view 
that all individual existence is a misery. Well, then 
how Is hbomtion ( Moksa ) from the bond ( Bandha ) poesi- 
hle? Rot by wfe. (and sacrifices are essentially works), 
since they, either good or bad. demand a rccompensa ^ 
condition a new existence and are the cause of the con- 
muanceofthcSamsIrajalso not by moral purification 
( ffamiara). for this can only take place in an object capa- 
ble of ohange. hut the Atman, the Soul, whose liberation 
ism question, is unchangeable. Therefore the liberation 
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c.nsi.t in n 

thing or of doing eomething bnt ^ M^BPiBnce. 
of Bomelhing already present, that is 

°Fiom Wlcdge, liberation (Jhanat Makti) A ^ 
theBrahmanhoodof the Soul is 

at once; (the knor^•ledgo m. ‘Tnat thou art or inna 
Brahman/) Simultaneously with the ^ 
knowledge of the identity with Brahman, the Soul 
the Soul of the Universe. 

This short review of the Upanisadic 
show how the sacrifices, essentially involving 

karmans were put to banter. ..41,0 

StilUater view nz., that of the «”a(l : it 

theory that the sacrifices, as suob, are no ^ ^ 
is the desire of the fruit and the disturb, 

performer of the sacrifice and so on, th 
ing and confining fnotorB ( Bandhakas ) 

The most modern ideas 

gothet different. Wehaveiealu . j imaginary 

The boasts and other " f ! Ja 

Svarga. Sacrifice is the indlYd-i^ 

thing in the service of the ameliora- 

vro at times give up out personal interesrs 

tion of an Institution, and so on. 

The above short account will, Tion ^f 

idea of the origin and the modeM times 

SRcrifico from tbe Vedic period to the modern times. 
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Q. 1. Summarize Sankara’s arguments against 
the doctrine of Samavaya. 

A. Though tbeiB is only one Sutra ( tw. II. li. 13 ) 
itbat directly brings in the refutation of the 
dootrino, still Sankara has spared no opportamty t 
condemn it wherever he got a chance to do so. n a » 
the arguments against the Samavaya doctrine are Boatleroa 
over the vorioua portions of the Bhiisyo. The “ 
ure the arguments culled from the Padas one an wo o 

the A.dhy5ya no 2. 

(1) If SamavUya, which according to you ( t. e. the 
Furvapsksin vis tho Vaiscsikaa ) is a distinct ^ 

necessary to come in between two or more ’ 

there would result the contingency of non-Hnality in we 
following way. 

X 

k I B 

Suppo«o A and B ore tlis Eatnavayins which 
together by tho Samariyo X. Now wo urge 
must be a fresh Samaviya eay i:, to I*”" 
fl,.t X tho on. bond .nd lh» 

S.™. 71 rln B on tho othor Tho pnt.ty 
would demand still more Samavayos to i3ln wjtn 

IhoSomnTlyln^ K to T«nrt''s'.mLvW 

finality you loplr that there Is no dutinct Sstnaviya 
hetweo^n the two, then there would be tho contingency of 
the SamaTSylne falling asunder. 



(2) Secondly if the KSrya were to rest uoon its 
couRtituent parts by means of Samavaya relation we 
demand the way m which it ( j e ° ’ ! 

th, Olay sarticlea.- 

(O The tjhata is to rssidn nn nil ^■■u , . 

to-gether ; ^ Rvayavas taken 

000BtItaL7p*!,rt”to„%y'’ta‘^^^ *“ on eaoh Bingle- 

WlilL",* •lo'-n lo b. ioipoasi- 

»on-p"™pta„',“L*Gr “■» 0°n‘*nB.n=yof the 

of Olay in tb” Ghat.® : 
of perception. In the ^0000^^ 

difEcnlty. W9 Bhall hiv« 1 ^ ^mother 

series of nvayavas one G-hnta has two 

theGhala as a w>ini attains the totality of 

are to teelde on the which its avayavas 

third CastwSiU th 

the iarnes^on iJ'o that wn-"^^^" 

its sides will have nr, ■ downwards, 

and will therefore no motaent 

Thus there is no wht m! asunder, 

leeido on the clav which the Ghata can, 

® «lay particles hy Samavaya relation. 
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(3) Again if one atom were y^'^IvVa'eS 

with another atom by means ^ the other 

whether that atom thoroughly in the other, 

atom or only comes into Iti the first. 

overboard. 

,4, It to n.oet “““r«.‘/r„d blT™- 

Samavay a itself being a f ^ot reQuire a fresh 

«aen apart from t^^^^^^^Xus we argue that Sam yoga 
relation to join with ‘‘'“/Xltiirshonld not require 

nl9o being of the nature o a pin with 

any other relation (c. 0 the Samyoga requires 

IE b » 

a trBsl, i.Uliou ° to do "1“' P'”'' 

Dravya, WO reply , flnna We can 

technical teirainology of ’I” gating a distinct 

oleoTly 0.. to. Eto “'tomstoco, n, 

relation ara equally t^ie doctrine of 

=SorJToofo“rtKooJr.oo.-;»- 

^4pi:’and oUeady exist 

beTomthi KHrya nr t^^'=;^‘Yoncom 

sr,.x^l^r.bl"s;r.to^:l^.vb.»o.„to 
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'Ksrya. wbioh flcDOiding t5 you doc3 not exist prior to its 
.orefltion. possibly come Into relation with the Katana ?’ 
For, a relation always implies two existential entities. IE 
you argue that the Karya would iusl ootne into existence 
.and at onoe oomo into relation with the 

K&rana, we retort that the Karya, at least in the moment 
of its origination, cannot effect any kind of relation with 
its KSrann. And hanca in that particular moment at least 
it has to stand apart from its cause. Thus your attempt 
at differentiating between the Sarny ogaandtha Ssmav&ya 
.is only a play of ■words. 

(6) Our main argumant is that the Samyoga or the 
Samavaya cau hava no separata existence over and above 
that of the Saiubandhitis For example, no Guna or Diavya 
is added on to the tree whenever a monkey oaiBs to jump 
on it. It you moon to say that Samyoga and Samavaya 
‘must he taken to be two independent existential entities 
■pcoauso the -words Samyoga and Samavaya convey to us 
ideas which are quite distinct from the ideas conveyed 
by the words expressive of tho Sambandhins, we demur. 
Samyoga and Samavaya are only two inodes of looking at 
tho Sambandhins. Again in ordinary dealings of the 
world we observe the use of many terms with reference to 
the Bame object according to its intrinsic or extrinsic 
predications. ( cf ^ 

(7) I,astly if you were to argue that Satnavayo must 
be posited in order to establish the relation of the ahider 
.and the abode between the Karys and the Karona. we 
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roply thair there would arise in that case the fault of 
Mutual Dependence { ) in the following way ■ — 

( i ) • and 

( ii 3 ^ i 

Thus youT dootrine of Samaraya does not bear a close 
examination. 


Qi 2. Briefly refute, after Sankaracarya, the 
Vijnnnavada of the Buddhists 

A. Sankara uses ten arguments in oil to refute the 
Idealism of the Buddhists. Out of these ton, bIx are meant 
to brcok the lance of the Purvapakein while the remaining 
four are Sankara's own argimienla to make the refutation 
wcTO seoure. 

The first six arguments are : — 

(1) Ws cannot really establish the non-existence of 
the oxterinal things, for, we actually see them We do 
find objects like the pillar, wall etc, corresponding to the 
idea of each of them. If yon a\gne by saying that the 
external objeots do not exist over and abore the ideas of the 
eatne, we rebut by pointing out that the object and the 
oognition of that object are essentially two distinct things. 
Even those who like to deny the existence of the external 
things Burreptitiously admit their exiatenoe as they say 
'Our idea proeenta itself os ^ it were an external object.** 
This evidently BhowB thet there is no identity bet- 
ween the idea and the object. 
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(J) In establisbing yoo] conolusion, you have first 
takon it for granted that the external things cannot exist 
andtben you have tried to show that do valid insans of proof 
( Pram&nas) go to prove its existence But this is not th? 
Tight way of arriving at the conclusion : for, 

^nTTOfflfr srwi^, it 3^ srrrrror^nnTft !• And 

hythU test we come to the conclusion that the external 
things do exist inasmuch ns all the tneaTLS of proof such as 
perception etc. vouch for their existence, 

(3) Because the percepliva cognition has the Batno 

form as the extornal things, there is no reason why the 
ob]ect of that cognition should altogether he n on-existent. 
E'er, if there were no objccta, it would be lueaninglBEa to 
say that the has the sams form as the object Second- 
ly, ]UBt as in the and RS?iRi the Ghata and Pata differ 
but ^ ns BUOh is the same, bo in other oases also the hr 
remains the same but the objects of that differ — a fact 

.clearly establishing the difference between sTR and i(a 

objects. 

(4) cannot seek to establish tbe identity 
of HR and its object For, the HR und its obj'ect are 

in the sense that they are related to each other as the 
end and maaiis respectively. The object is a necefisary 
means to hr 

(5) Kerb you cannob negate the %ifB on the analogy 
Of dream scenes etc. For there la a diatinction between 
the experiences of the drcom life ond the wakeful life For 
example, the experienoa in the dreams etc are later on 
•contradicted when one gets up and finds that dream was 



«,.l« .11 .n illusion. Bocoudls Is 

< 5 olkction of things while the 

tion, 

(61 If yon dony external objects how do you 
.cJ.i tor tio Sntoir ”f 

according to you, the qrai^T* m^Tifr. you will 

order to exploin the ;d further lead 

bavetopositapTGV.ous^ there isnosm 

to a 7-esressustrt ivftmnm. Jl y, 

for whicli there 

'r^T:»r:^Su.:ruL"a.n.,.i.d 

means of proof. 

4 Extra AigumcntB. 

(1) Yourf^shelonglngto the procodlng moment 

and the “ 

y'rSTasslB Xn of the ^ 

lation between the twoftjR? «>nd the rest fall 
uround. 

4 ’) Wo asic you ‘what is it that makes you afllrm the 
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felt. If you urge that the iriT^ Is selMummous, not so* 
the ; we raise on ohjeclion that since you do ' 
admit any euduiiuR Atman for whom the 
lumincuB you will have to admit a fact which controverts 
the common erperience of all vis. the agent’s activity 
upon himself ( ) such as a. g, hre burning itself. 

Ab regards our position, there cannot atiso any 
because when a particular (ci^nsi is apprehended, no further 
deBiie to know the of that arises. 

(3) If you argue ‘out is SBlI-luminoUB and of 
the form of i.e. Beif.conBoiouBness’ we reply ‘Nor 
even as the lamp requires soma eye to cognise its illumi- 
nation, BO your also must require some enduring 
unto whoin the can reveal itself. ' 

(4) The which according to you ie the re- 

pository of graRTa cannot serve the intended purpose be- 
cause it ohanges itself every moment. Unless one 
BBsumes one abiding entity enduring through all the three 
times or somo one who is immutable and omniscient, such 
ordinary activities as the implanting of qra^fs conformable 
to Bpeoific place, time and circuiuBtanocs, and the 
evoking and joining together of memories would be 
impossible. 

Finally, other defects pointed out in the refutation of 
the hold good muiatia mufandts in the case of 

also (e. g. and so on )_ 
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■Qi 3i What Is ? Mas Sankara been able 

to explain the various contradictory 
Sruti passages as supporting his theory ? 

A. (a) To know we must know the 

meaning of the Sruti and Framaaya. Stufcia according 
to Hindus are the revealed tests not rom posed by 
any being, not even by the God. The four Vedas, 
the Brabmauas and the TJpanisada are generally 
Tegarded as constituting the Sruti taits. Praraanya 
means the authoritative declaration on certain topics. 
For eiample, when the Veda ordains 'sTi51|r^ 

We do not call in question the correctness of the statement 
but at once proceed to act accordingly. It is this implioife 
belief in the oorreetness of the Scriptural commands that 
<charnctBtizea & Hindu mind, Next; a question arises as to 
the scope and limitations of the The reply is as 

follows. Sruti is the BoIe authority in the case of ail 
like Bharma and Adharma, (for eiample, cf. 

) The main purpose of Sruti is 
to unfold unto us only such facts as are beyond the 
scope of ordinary rramanss such as Perception etc. ( cf. 

i Olta-Bhasya 18, 67 ). 

But one may object ‘Well, we do find sometimes 
^rutl meddling with Dfs^a affairs e.g. ‘ ’ 

and BO on. IsSmtl void in that case?’ The reply is that 
Bruti, if it appears to controvert ordinary experience. 
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is to be ititerpieted in such a way that its bearing 
•would not be on every day matters. { </. { ffa ) 

^ aryffcTt rnqr’qi* 

i| qi i ibid . ) 

(6) The occasions when Sankara has to reconcile 
vniiouB Sruti passages as supporting hia Iheoty are the 
following. 

( I ) sTffi'rf^ or tpiq 

vs. 311^ or \ 

Ankara gets out of the difficulty by saying that sra?^ 
here does not mean complete non-exiskenoe but’it simply 
means a mass of eiistetica ■which has not developed name 
and form The ressone to take the meaning this way are 
two. (1) What was said to be Asat in the beginning i3 
aaid to be Eat at the end of the very sentenco Again the 
bet-iveen ^ ( which stands for the world ) and 
Asat shows that Asat here does not signify complete void. 
For, surely, how can the existence come out of non-eiis- 
ten.ce 1 I cf Gita . gin% JTtnrtr or Sr. 

SutraB II. 11 25 ^3i^l ). (2) Secondly, if Asat 

were to mean complete nothingness, what is the fun of 
saying ’ Asat is Asat for all the three tunes 


Remark We think Sankara 
himself out of the difficulty. 


has ably extricated 


( II ) q OTtm, or 

vs TPft qqfir OP xm snsn % 
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The first group states the identit 7 of the individual 
Soul with. theBiahman while the BBCond group states the 
Bupcriority of the latter over the former. Sankara tries 
to get OTCT the difficulty in the latter half of the "^hasya on 
Siitra IL i. 22 art^ 3 Ho says that the dis- 

tinction between the Jlva and the Brahman is like the 
distinction between GrhatSiksSa and the totality of AkSSa. 
Secoadly whojj the Ahb^ ds the two is renb^ (not 

merely theoretically understood ) then all the difficulty 
is automatically solved ( spprd 

^ SI 3 : ; 1 1 But os long 

as the goes on, the Brahman is certainly superior 

to tbo Jiva. 

Remark. Sankara’s explanation in this case is not very 
aound. Hjs double-pouched picoedure ( 1 . and 

R 3 . points of view ) and overreadiress to wash off the 
distinction between the Jiva and the Brohraan are not 
warranted by the wording of the Sutra". It aeoras clear 
that the Sutiakara was anxious to maintain the difference 
between the two. ( e. 3 . I. i, 17 or 

iv 8. ). 

(in) 3f(vmi^3 such as ' eig tqr snnSpT ’ vs. 

Sjfes like * ’ or ‘ ’ etc. 

Here we get two Srutis which state that the Brahman 
modifies itself and yet remains impartite. Howto solve 
the contradiction 7 Sankara likes to dispose of the 
sKrorafts as the following 
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' n ^ 'Ti^iTTstRi^wf ^trgi^n t ng \ 

I qT(fI!f^%^ s ^OT 

( clU ) « qo ffrRVl *1 1 fI5^ I ’ 


Remark. By hook or crook ( e. g. qR3TTf^%ri eto, ) 
Sankara essays to divorce the Brahman from the world. 
He 13 compelled to resort to such make-sbirts (i. e. changes 
in the point of view) because he, by 3^^ ^^ of Karya and 
Xarana, 'understands the complete merging of the Xarya 
into the Xaiana, f cf, ^Eiprpn'^^ ^ Bnfc 

Bamanuja who by understands does 

not figbt shy of the qftuiRjr^s. According to him every 
object in the world la a real manifestation of the 
Highest. All Cifc and Aoifc objects in the Unlvorsa form 
the body of the Lori Tho Brahman is unitary In the 
sonso that the body and tha Soul form a unity. Sankara's 
eiplanatloa in nny cnse ia not convincing. 


Q. 4. Show svlth Illustrations where Sankara’s 
commentary does not appear to relied 
exactly the view of the Slitrakaro. 


nr.J^ ^ wtualiUofitratlonsfrom various 

SufcraB, wo shall give a general formula to detect ^anbira’a 

misrepresentation of the Sutrakara's intanHct,. ^ 
we end Sankara essaying to prove the Min 
ortho world or to ita^l^Slty cT^Ltrwt 
tho Brahman, wo should aafely proscribe 
.mte.pK,.„Wb„, Th. f„t that “ 



‘S™ » .n. realttr. A« rc^. 

To put ic differently, Sntorn “'f correct 

better Brabma-Sutrakara though rrv,Q folio wIdk is 

interpreter of t“p1ocb 3 of misinEerpre- 

an attempt to point out the doubtful placea or m 
tat ion in the Sankara-Bhasya II. 1 and . 

S(ii). Illustrations from Pada I. 

(1) Butra9.11. 23 ff. ‘ 

{ Vtde also Butraa 1 and 28 for the >• 

«.„a,W. The mehri^ =t X'SS o™'. 

Remark. Here the wi" 

M that of the The ‘‘^''^''^nkious ( </• **”* 

in the sense of ‘ Illusion * is also suspicious, t cj. 
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( S ) Sutra U, 11. 159 fF. 

^ 5T ^lT?Tr?J?Il * 

I^emark. SOtraktlra’s Isvara is q moro concrete ond 
potent entity. It cioes not seetn ptoliable that such scrt of 
Isvarfl should depend for his essence ( viz, the 
and ) upon ^i^^jRJTlWn^g. Again the conception 

of Maya and Avidya in the Sanharitc sens® belongs to a 
later date. 

( 4 ) Sutra 11. 16 ff. ' ^ ^ 

\ i| ^5iT^l|^nq;^unr^,?FT: ?T3 

qWV'ildlSf^. ’ 

Remark, Note in the first inetance Sankara's 
changes in the point of viow, Sankara tries to solve the 
pToblDtn of rather by force. He aaya that the 

Jiva and the Brahman ate one and that the Troild does not 
exist 80 that nil the prohlaras, whether solved or unsolved, 
are no problems to him. But this is rather unworthy of a 
great dilectician like SankarSeSryo, As we said in the 
beginning of this question ; to try to ohlitcrata the dlntln- 
ctlon between the Jlvas and the Brahman is to hurl defiance 
In the face of the SQtraklra. Secondly one can readily 
see that the S utrakara who is at groat patna to establish 
the Isvara’a KSrsnatva of tho world cannot ho willing to 
deny its existence altogether. More faithful interpreta- 
tion would be llIcQ tho following. Since the Ag&nias vouch 
for the distinction between the Jlraa and Ibo ParanjStajon 
and alne* wo hold that the Paramitman is the cans a of tho 
world, our rnramStmaB cannot bo responsible for tho 
At best they may apply to tho Jims. 
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{ 5 ) The whole of the Sutra 23 is wrongly Interpreted 
by Sankam. The obvious intention of the Sutra ia to 
prove the innjjpficaEn'iifj/ of the But Sankara 

by various illustrations proceeds to show the 

and between the cause and the efiect, 

which is properly the subject-matter of Sutras 4-10. 
The more satisfactory interpretations of the Sutra axe : — 

f i ) Brahmsnanda Sarasvati's interpretation. 

I * 

{ ii ) iSrJkantha’B and R5m&nu3a’fi interpretation. 

3T«Tni% ( 

{ ii i ) M adhva's i nt erpr e t ati o n. 

( iv) Dr. Bslvalkar’s interpretation. 

Wo hammer and chisel etonea in order to transform 
tiexD into the Imagca of gods. Tho process of hammerina 
is erttemely painful, but it eleyafces the stone to a superior 
position. Similarly the so-called miseries and restrictions 
of life are meant for the elevation of the Soul and ha need 
not chafe at thorn. Hence there is the inapplicability of 
because there is no real s?f|s at all. 

Remark. The last interpretation, thoueh not supported 
by tiadltlon, seems to bit the exact point of the Sutrak&ra. 
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(6) Siitra 37, 11. 44 ff. 

‘ ‘P«Fl^*n?r r’ 

(Remark. Sankara fights shy oE the qf^HTOSftts because- 
his tioint to prove is that the Vilitag and naturally this 
■world are absolutely false. But the Sufcrakara, and Ranih- 
tiuja for the matter of that, have no point in, explaining 
away the According to them, every little thing 

in this world — whether Cetana or Acetana — is » real 
manifestation of the Biuliman. 

(7) Sutra 33, U. 11 ff 

’ 

Remark Sankara's explanation up to ‘ g(g^. 

’ 19 quite in keeping -with the Sutrskara's intention, 
hut it looks rather awkward when Sankara at once turns 
bftok and aayB ' ' and so on. 

is certainly significant Ecr the Sutrakara. Again here we 
rvot only coma acroea the changes in the point of view hut 
also the typical formula of Sankars m. 3lf^;?ITTf^I3*nH^ .. 
etc. All these make-shifts of S&nkara seem to go against 
the view of the Biitrakata, 

Illustrations from Pada 3. 

(8> Sutra 3, 11. 13 ff. 

*11. i. 

< No. 1 ) 1 ^TTBiSH^ ( No. 2 ) g inr53...si qfi- 

1 ’ (qw^fen (No. 3) g i) (Our wording). 



Remark. Just aol. Iho iaSnile 
LaruedSciryatas. It is Bui 

when cornered, at once changes la TjUimate 

.his looks rather Btranp ‘ =s^h» >" 

Eeality. The multifarious cf^e of tbs ^ J 
a flux of mind and prevent «3 from grasp g 
intention of the Sutrakara, 

{9} Sutra32,11.3ff. . ^ 

^f 5T«iT9’ 

flw: W » ’ 

Remark. It is simply unhell.rable that ^e Suhakara. 
■while refuting a eyBlom, -would make sue 
hi. mantion of the founder and jla.o 

aystera, eapsoially in the csss of Buddha ^ , jj, 

have been filled with the mUk of pity ^ . a 

offering hmnsnily but for the whole 

charge (tis, ulal ^ ) merely ® rmtHtion of tho 

noture and bringe disgrace to the reputation of 

SQtrakSra 

(10) Biitra45, IL 3 ff- 

‘ ‘ ' 

Remark. The Sutrakara would never 
out^^ as the defect of the Pancamtra 
^ ra^JTuoW),;^ in that system. Aa 
points out, the words of dissatisfaction 
in SSndDya’s mouth are intended merely ^♦ji'-nHUr 
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«nd ncfc for Sankara has certainly missed hw 

mark -when he points out this flimsy defect. Note in this 
connection the following caustio remark of Bamanaja on 
i^ankara. 

' giSpT 

§ ( b ) Doubly- Interpreted Sutras. 

The BBOond broad dlTision where the mifiinterpreta- 
tionofthe Sfltras may, with good reasone, be suspected 
is the donhly-intarpreted Satras Wherever there U a 
double interpretation of a Sutra, one fact becomea clear 
«tr. that the Bbasyakara is not quite sure of the intention 
of the Sutra in question. Secondly there is a possibility 
of either of them being wrong, (in the sense that it may 
not be intended by the Satrakara ). A.nd a logical ox ten- 
sion of this doubtful position is : * May there not be still 
a third interpretation really intended by the Sutrafcara? ' 

And if this bo tnie, both the interpretations proposed 
by the Bhasyakara may not be meant by the SBtrokara. 

The following are the doubly-interpreted Sutras in 
Fades I and 2 of Adby^iya no 2. 

(1) Butrall, il5, * 

Sankaia proposes to read the Sutra as'inqT^^:’. This 
reading might be suggested to him by the no. 9 

whoso foruth Pads is 'qri^rnnrR rr?mn^. Sankora’e proposed 
reading is certainly declsiyo ond forceful but his enyionfl 
crltica baye acensed him roundly of wilful perversion 
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g. Vdbbta remwks ■ ^ ^ 

) JT » ara vp » ’ 

( 2 ) Befcra II. H 35. ‘ ^ ’ ’ 

In the arsk interpretation, the word ‘ 

‘hyturn’ ‘alternately’. In the eecond it denotes anena 

ing Buccession. 

( 3 ) Satra 11. ii. 36. ' 

1st interpretation. = ) 

Ilnd interpretation. ( 

I 

( 4 ) Sutra II. ii. 39. ' arf^T^TlS^^ * ’ 

= (i) Material like mrd etc. upon which the 
Agent is to operate, 

= (ii) Material body (Sarira). 

( 5 ) Sutra II. li 40. ‘ I ' 

= Ci) me the organs such as Oaksns eta 
(li) tho Karana » ft body etc. 

§ (c) 3?ri=nT'rTs. 

• ^cS4<i M is really a contradict ion in terms for a Bh sy^ 
accoStoits definition of the 

Sutras in terms always , ) \ut the 

Sutras. ( qf. ^ ’ 



BhSsyalJar&s oubu — — 

i„ the eo-cellea P”«™s »' ^e Bh5sy» 

re very useful to deteimine the philosophy of the Bhasya- 
kLa himself. But this means that these portions may 
propound views which the Sutiahara did not even con- 
Cfiivfl. following places in our 


(1) The last portion of II. ii. 10. The discussion of 
the relations between etc. 

(S) Sutra II. ii. 17. The discussion of Ayutasiddha 
things andofthetmtenability of the doctrine of Samavaya. 

( 3 ) Three of the four eitra arguments used by 
Sankara in the refutation of the Buddhistic IdeaHsm. 


1st. Sutra, II. ii 28. 11. 63-6B. 

2nd. Sutra, II, ii. 23. 11. 67-81. 

Sri Sutra, II. ii. 23. 11. 82-91. 

Thus, the three broad divisions w>. §5 (al, (b), and 
(0), ethaust all the doubtful places of misinterpretation in 
our preBcribed text.* 


•Numbers of Snitas and lines refer to Dr. BslTallnr'a edition of 
the Brabisaelltta— SSnkata— BbSsfa. 




^ THE PROBLEM OF THE AUTHOR SHIP AITI) 
THE DATE OF THE ARTHASASTRA. » 

The tradiHon assigns the autiiorsbip of the Artha^astra 
to the credit of Kautilya, the well-known PriiqQ Minister 
of Chandragupta, This view Is supported by two facta, 

(a) There are dozens and scores of references in 

Sanskrit literature vouching for Kautilya’s 
authorship of tbs ArtbaSastra and for the 
identity of Kautilya with the Premier of 
Chandragupta, e.ff. 

(1) VisnupurSna narrates 

(XXIV, 6-7.) 

(2) KSmandaka (300 A. D.) confesses that his 
* NltlEita* is an epitome of Kantilyo'a work 
on ArlhaSilstra and resaids KanRIya his 
Guru. 

(3) MudrS-Ksksasa points in the same direction. 

*T^5t^rR«n n'. \vm i 

?(nw?R II 

(b) Secondly, tho ArlhaiSstra ilself contains some 

references to Its author- r.y. 
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(1) \ 

^ *(p-6) 

(2) R^iwi^’-TT ^ I 

f^iq;^; It ( p. 75 ) 

(3) !(t:^ ^ T^^rsnicn 'q 't j t 

STJ^qijJrniqi^ h^ KTT^WS ^!rfpq; II ( p. 431 ) 

But tliB European scholars who ar® generally averse 
to concede the early date of Banskrit works try to 
relegate these verses to the realm of spurious inter- 
polations. But in the present case at least they cannot put 
forth this stock-in-trade argument. Because this supposi. 
tion lands us into two difficulties. Firstly, as pointed out 
by Jacobi, ‘ if they ( t. e. the above versos ) are taken out, 
then the customary metrical conclusion will be wanting 
in the chapters oonoerned.’ Therefore these verses have 
got to be taken as the integral parts of the text Secondly, 
this assumption involves the fault ol Mutual Dependence* 
( ) Thus the spurious nature of the verses 
would be proved only when the Aithasastra is proved 
to belong to a later date by means of independent 
arguments and the later date of the ArthasSstra would bo 
e.sfcahlished when these verses are proved to be spnrioue 
inteipclations. 

But there are othor grounds on which the European 
scholaiB— prominently. Jolly, Keith, and Winternitz— 

■ Numb*rs of pages or oliapterf refer to the Mysore edition of 

the AttbeSSatTB 
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deny the identity of Kautilya witt ihQ Fremior of Ciiaa- 
dragu^ta. Theit main argumenta ate r— 

(1) A busy man like fcbe Mauiya minister coold not 
poBsibly find time to write such a fat Tolunae on a subject 
which comprises diverse hrauches of knowledge. 

(2) In the Arthasastm itself there is not the slightest 
teferartca either to Chandragrpta or to PataWpatra, lus 
capital. 

(3) Kautilya luentions himself in the third person 

( ) not less than 72 times. This makes one infer 

that Kautilya also, like other authorities mentioned in the 
AxthaSasfra such as Visalakss, Parssaia etc,, might bo a 
third party and not the author himself. 

(4) The account given by Kegasthenes, who being 
the Greek ambassador at the Court of Chandragupta is 
expected to have more authentic knowledge of the 
Mauryati rule, does not tally with thatgivon by Kautilya. 

(5) Kautilya, while quoting the requisites of the 
preparation of alchemy, mentions one substanee which 
contains mercury. But mercury was not found before 
400 A. D. 

(6) The verses in the Aithasastra arc quite similar 
to those of the MahabhStata and the Samayana in their 
form and technic, showing thereby that the author of the 
ArthasSstra could not have lived before the Christian Era. 

(7) The pedantic and elaborate divisions of the 
Aithas,3stra lend colour to the view that the Arlbosastra ' 
is the work of one or more Pandits rather than that of tho' 



■very practical Prime Minister of Cbandragupta, Politi- 
-oians are always inclined to countenance the thumb* 
rules rather than the scholastic elaborations of polity, 

(8) The general appearance of the ArthatSetra 
■HUggesta that it is rather the work of a school than that 
-of an individual author whether you like to call him an 
ordinary man in the street or the Prime Minister of 
Chandragupfca 

A careful reader, however, cannot fail to 6nd that all 
these arguments of the Occidental scholars are more or 
less trumpery. We shall now try to show how these 
arguments fall to the ground sertalitn r— 

(1) This is tho weakest of these arguments. There are 
■other parallel eiamplea, Por example, Sayana the Prime 
Minister of the king of Vijayanngar could find leisure to 
write a stupendous commentary on the Vedas, 

(2) There is reaUy no logical necessity which can 
compel Knutilya to mention Ghandragupta or his capital. 
Pataliputra The fact of non*mentlon merely evinces the 
mniversal applicability of the work. We are, however 
going to show in our own independent arguments that 
there ore some indirect referenees to Ghandragupta. 

(3) Kautilya’s roforenca to himself in the third 
person cannot rule out the possibility of his being tho 
iiukhor of tho work. In India, the author's mention in 
the third person is a piece of literary etiquette. Mention 
in tho first person, according to Indian authors always 
indicates the immodesty and the self.asseitivoneBS of 
the author. 
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(4) AVe arc eoios BbOTr in tbo sequel that the 
accounts given by Megasthenes and K&utilyado tally as 
ysgatds the impoitant items And even if there be any 
diBcrepanoies in the minuter details, we cannot afford to 
■forget the fact that Megastbenes was, after all, a 
ioreigner and that a small degree of inanthsnticity 
ia his occount is bound to he there We need not oa that 
score take poor Kautilya to task. 

(5) In the first plaoe, wo deny that mercury was not 
/ound before 400 A. U. It might have been found even 
earlier by the Indian Alchemists Secondly, the text on 
which the scholars have raised this supexsttucture is open 
to more than one interpretation and does not restrict ns to 
take the word nnceasariiy mean mercury. 

(6) This argument has no probative value since the 
•dates of the MahabhSrata and rhe BamSyana the-ugelvos 
ore not yet beyond tha pales of discussion. 

(7) The divisions of tho ArthasSstro may be nnme- 

TouE owing to the diversity of topics dlseu'sed, but they 
are not at all pedantic. On the other hand there are 
grounds to suppose that the author was a very practical 
jxilUician and not merely a political theorist. For example, 
the sentence ‘ aiMUuqiTTl * shows 

the nuthor'e deep insight into the nature of man. The 
following area few quo'.ations which countenance ths 
same view 

<1) jT=Tfnfi R rpn t (Ciiiji.llO 

( 2 ) t ( (, C'l iji. 3 1 ) 



( 3 ) ^ i ( Qiap. 40 ) 

( 4 ) riwr^ i ( Cliap. 26 ) 

Lastly, WB are inclined to l}el{ere that the Prime 
Minister of a great ompoior must surely hove more chances 
to derive a thorough information of multitudinous depart- 
ments of the State than n Pandit especially in an age in 
which there can he only few possibilities of knowing the 
state of politics from hooks, 

(8) This final argument of the Opposition lays the axe 
at tho root of the qoestlon. If it bo proved that the Artha- 
sastia is not the work of an individual then the contention 
that the Prime Minister of Ohandragupta is the author of 
the work automatically falls down for the simple reason 
that he also is an individual But wo are saved from 
accepting this unwelcome position by the following 
obseivatioriB 

(i) Kautilya often refers to his predecessors, ‘a 
fact which betray B the critical tendency un- 
mlatakahly suggestive of an individual mifAcr/ 
(ji) Profuseness of criticism, want of sequence 
and contradictions in the Arthasastra seem 
ordinarily to he the faults of an individual 
writer. In school-hooks a great cave is taken 
to rouud off the angularities of tho text 
(m) Kautilya refers to sohoola by using n 
plural number (eg JTPiqn, ejttfW' etc.) and 
to an individual author by a singular 
( e U etc. ) 



(tv) Kautiiya puts forth i.the viewB of 7arioii» 
schools and authors Belthsr in their ohrono* 
logical order nor In the order of their 
worthinesB, * The arranging of the Scaryas 
in such an aibitrary order jg possible only to 
a greet Master and not to one or more 
writers of text-books.' 

The fact is that the 'Dook begot the Bohool and not 
the school the book. 

Wo have thua at length refuted the agruments 
of the Western soholare. But mere tefutatioo of the 
objections does not necessarily mean the eetablishing 
of our thesis viz., that the author of the ArthaSastra is 
Kautilya,tb 0 well-known Prime Minister of Chandragnptn. 
TJpti! now we have shown that the author of the Ajtha« 
tSstra must himself be a great politician and not merely 
a political theorist Kow our endeavour will be t» 
show that it is quite possible for the author to bo a coc- 
tomporary of Chandragupta. 

The following are out own positive argumentB to 
establish onr thesis ! — 

(1) There is a striking similarity between the 
accounts given hy Megasth ones and Kautilys, e. p : — 

(i) Fragment 31 of Megastbones’ ‘Ipdica* cJo«ely 
resembles the ‘AdhyalsapracSra’intbo Atiba* 
ktstra. For Instance, the sentence ‘of the 
great officers of tho State, Boons have charge 
of tho market, others o! the city, otbern of the 
soldiers’ from 'Indies’ ha«i iis analogue in tho 
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ArthaSagtra in the chaptera onPanyadliyaksa, 
Nagaralca and Sen^dhyaksa respectively. 
The same is the case with other officers 
referred to in'indioa'. 

(tt) Indica’B referenoo to elephants 'turning the 
scale oE victory' has a parallel in the 
sentence Tiagtipradhano vljayo hi rajnam’ 

( P 50 ). 

(cn) Indica states that every department was head- 
cd hy a Board of terupotaty officers Kantilya 
oUo says: ‘ hastyaSvarathapadatamaneArtmw- 
A/iyaijiavaBthapayet ' ( p. 57 ) He speaks of 
temporary officers In chapter 27 while disouas- 
ing the qualities of the officers. 

(2) The Edvete of Asoka compare favourahly with 
the account given by the ArthasSstra For example, both 
of them ordain that cakravSkas, sarikils, hamsas and 
dalyuhns shall ha exempted from slaughter. The Zanana 
system (Purdah systam ) which ia indicated by the word 
(K Ed V ) IS also referred to in the Kautillyam 
( Sutrldhyaksa p 114 ) etc. 

Nay, there are reasons to believe that Eauiilya lived 
even earlier. ASoka in his edicts prohibited the holding 
of the 'SainS^as' or the Bd-callod eoavlval meetings ( c/. 

rnpci; i ) Now the 

SamSjaa were the joyous meeilngs where wine could ho 
distilled by any perBons. But by the time of Aioka, 
these Satnljaa seem to have defeated their original purpose 
and were looked upon rather as the opportunities for com. 
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no 6iicb )io8tile occasions. C ^ oC tbe 

allows 4S ), , tbrougb tbe 

ti^be citiwns could that Kaut.ly-^ 

Uvod in tbo earlier Bt.g mentioned 

'}'smrulndribaP.23U^ indirec^ 

H itiSie Artbosastra. e- 9* ■ ^:,jtP15Rt 

(u) ' 

^ « CCbap- -. V- lariUe^ wbicb 

-^\HH-sHr£=S 

„{ PSnlol bad ye tdi 

i:",:rs^-.‘»f^"'"'’*’'““ .jsocw-"^ 

«) T-u- - ''tr 

■“‘“'r' ikw."'" «" '°‘"' *'’ ”r„‘!'ib‘i”ii^““^'‘'‘"" 



tod pltiYed Viavoti w Lth the ^tauta religion. Bcfcrence 
often made to tho temples of Varuna, Joyanta, Voisravana 
etc.— the old Vedic deities. The Fauranic deities siicli as 
■Rama, Krsna, Sjvn etc., seem to have obtained no giefii" 
ficant position in the days of Koutilya. To o modern 
scholar, the otmoaphere of tho Arthasaslro appoats to he 
quaint and misty. 

In the foregoing discussion, we have tried to establish 
two facts rte., that the Ruthor of the Arthaslisfcrn must him- 
self ha a great paUticiau GlHng a IiIeIi office of the State 
and that it is quite possible for him to live in the days of 
Ghandragupta Adding to these tbe support of tbe tradi- 
tion, the present writer is led to believe that Kautilya, the 
Prime Minister of Chnndragupta, should bo the author of 
the Arthasnstra 

Once WB agree to luoh upon the Prime Minister of 
Chandragupta as tho author of the work, the [irablem of ils 
date lamama no longer difficult For, Chandragupta ruled 
from ;i21 to 298 B. G and consequently the date of tho 
Arthasastra goes as back as the first quarter of the fourth 
century B G Ho cogent reasons have yet been put forth 
which can dislodge us from our present conclusion. 

The importance ot this early date can hardly ho oV0i> 
estimated. We ate ptuud to note the gahisfactoty state of 
Indian civvUaatwn even at such a staggetmg antuiuUy. 
This date also helps us to repudiate India’s alleged in- 
debtedness to Greeks and others ns regards Equity. Law 
and general civilisation. 
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